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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AND ITS CONSTITUTIONS. 


THE Brief of Leo XIII. addressed to Cardinal Gibbons and the 
American Bishops, dated the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 7th 
of March last, definitely and finally establishes the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington. That document has made the institution a 
living organism. 

' The banquet given at the American College, Rome, before 
Bishop Keane’s departure, was an inauguration of the institution 
in Rome itself. As Rector of the University of Washington, he 
invited the guests and gathered about him the highest dignitaries 
of the Holy City. Leo XIII. was represented by his Vicar, Cardinal 
Parocchi; Cardinal Schiaffino and Cardinal Bianchi were present ; 
Archbishop Jiacobini, Secretary of the Propaganda, represented the 
Cardinal Prefect of that Congregation; and all of these illustrious 
princes of the church, inspired by the occasion, deviated so, far 
from the ordinary stately etiquette of ecclesiastical gatherings in the 
Eternal City as to make speeches remarkable for their eloquence, 
but still more notable for the admiration of America and the deep 
interest in the University which they declare. Cardinal Mazella, 
unable to attend, sent a letter giving his hearty suffrage to the insti- 
tution as a Jesuit, a prelate, and an American. 

‘As far as the fiat of Catholic authority can extend, our new 
departure for higher studies is equipped with all that the church can 
give. It is not simply recommended or approved; the University 
. is formally established. Its career has begun. Bishop Keane has 
already formed the Divinity Department; selected most of the pro- 
fessors, and entered upon the details of its work. Numbers of 
students have already applied for admission. When studies open, 
next November, in the splendid edifice this moment approaching 
completion, the Catholics of America will have at Washington the 
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actual reality of a University for the sacred sciences, adequately 
endowed and in nearly full operation, and an assured early future 
for the literary, scientific, and other departments. The Hierarchy 
proposed it to the people, the people responded with the necessary 
money, and the Holy See has given the most unstinted co-operation 
and approval. 

The Holy See is represented in the conferring of degrees by the 
Chancellor, the Archbishops of Baltimore holding that office ex-officio. 
The supreme authority is fixed in the American Hierarchy, which 
chooses a Board of Moderators at each Plenary Council, consisting 
at present of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore, the Archbishops 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Paul; the Bishops of 
Peoria, La Crosse, Detroit, and the Vicar-Apgastolic of Dakota; 
Rev. Dr. Chapelle and Rev. T. S. Lee, Very Rev. John M. Farley 
being Secretary, and Mr. Eugene Kelly Treasurer. This body 
represents the Holy See and the Episcopate of the United States in 
the government of the University, which is for ever to be subject 
solely to the bishops, the religious orders, however, being cordially 
invited to co-operate in its work and to share in its advantages. 

The immediate government of the University is vested in.a 
Rector chosen by the Board of Moderators, a Senate, a Vice-Rec- 
tor, Secretary, and other necessary officers. The Professors are 
chosen and removed by the Board of Moderators, conferring with 
the University Senate and with the faculties in question. The Sen- 
ate of the University consists of the Deans and two Professors of 
each faculty, the former being members ex-officio, the latter elected 
by their respective faculties. The Senate is to meet monthly, and, in 
union with the Rector, to legislate for the well-being of the institu- 
tion. Provision is also made for associate professors and tutors. 

Students are to be admitted only after careful examinations, or 
on the production of satisfactory proof that they have finished the 
ordinary previous curriculum. Between the University and the 
Catholic colleges and seminaries of the United States a fast bond of 
union is formed by the fact that diplomas or other evidences of pro- 
ficiency issued by affiliated institutions shall stand instead of examih- 
ation for matriculation. The degrees of Doctorate and Licentiate 
in theology, as well as the usual academical honors in the other 
departments, are to be merited by distinguished scholarship, estab- 
lished by thorough examinations, and for divinity students are fixed 
according to the standard established at Rome. On inquiry we 
found that this was meant to be the minimum, and that it is the 
intention, in conferring degrees, to follow the custom of Louvain and 
the German universities. 
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Questions may be asked just here as to the relation of the 
University to other institutions of learning, especially the faculty of 
Divinity to the local seminaries ; such questions are in order, and it 
may safely be said that the seminaries will be helped every way. It 
is possible that as time goes on the seminaries may see their 
advantage in modifying their course of studies, with a view to 
harmony of results. This much, however, is certain: no change 
is desired which will not benefit the seminaries and the colleges of 
the church in America. When the Holy Father speaks of their 
affiliating with the University, he does not mean that they shall 
become succursal to it. There is no disposition whatever to lower 
their standard, or in any wise to abridge the present scope of their 
activity as seats of learning. There shall be no curtailment of their 
present power of conferring degrees. The words of the Holy 
Father and of the statutes plainly indicate that there should be 
some harmonious relationship established between all Catholic 
institutions of learning in the United States, for the advancement of 
education in all its grades. Seminaries in particular will feel an 
immediate benefit from the influence of the University. 

Just how the relationship shall be established it is too early to 
venture an opinion. Methods must be tried, some rejected, others 
retained, and the experience of all concerned will so shape a policy 
as to secure the common end proposed. The University starts with 
broad, general principles, and committed to very few particular 
methods. There will be time and opportunity to learn how to 
accommodate various educational interests." One thing, however, is 
certain: the new institution is to be a university; its course of 
studies will not travel over the seminary or college ground. It 
is true that Rome suggested, and put in the statutes, permission 
to give a full college or seminary course of studies. But this 
is to be used at the discretion of the University, and there is not 
the least purpose to use it in the immediate future. The time may 
come when it will be, if practical, used for the preparation of 
candidates for foreign missions, or for the higher training of women, 
or some such special purpose. 

It seems that the inspection of foreign universities and the study 
of their methods, made by the Rector during his two protracted visits 
to Europe, resulted in impressing his mind more favorably with the 
German methods than the English. In Germany the university 
presupposes the gymnasium and the school, and so it must be here. 
This particularly applies to the conferring of degrees, the minimum 
requirements for which are fixed by the statutes. It is not expected 
that degrees will ever be given on that basis, but rather after the 
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models of Louvain and the German universities. Degrees will only 
be arrived at by a small proportion of the students. All, however, 
who have made the preliminary studies can enter, and perfect 
themselves. Any particular department of learning can be chosen 
and pursued to completion. Specialists can be fitted for their 
professional careers, and the general outfitting of professors pro- 
vided for. But the main business of the University, as far as 
concerns the Divinity faculty, will be to give so large a propor- 
tion of the clergy a post-graduate course, short or long, as to 
raise the intellectual standard of the whole body of the clergy. 
It is an error to suppose that the sole, or even the chief, aim 
of the University is to make doctors of divinity, or to equip 
specialists, or to train professors. The new ‘institution is for 
these uses, indeed, but it is mainly for the whole clergy, and 
every effort will be made to attract clerical students, allowing a 
generous elective system of studies under the supervision of the 
University faculties. The University is for the whole clergy and 
people; at the same time it is emphatically for superior grades ot 
study, not running in competition with the seminary course. To 
secure the ends in view the authorities of the University will seize 
every opportunity to consult with our colleges and seminaries for 
the purpose of making our entire system of education harmonious. 

When it is said that the scope of the University will be the per- 
fecting of the seminary course, something more must be added—it 
will serve a purpose with young priests who have been already on 
the mission. It is commonly enough said that one does not know 
.what he should study most till his studies are over. The priest 
newly entered on the labors of the mission often finds that the 
theological treatises which most attracted him do not serye him in 
proportion to the time or labor spent upon them. They serve 
others, but not him. They were delightful to study, but he finds 
that his temperament or his opportunities unsuit them for fruitful 
use with the people. Furthermore, he often discovers that treatises 
he minimized at the seminary are the very ones which he could 
most efficaciously employ in his ministry. At present there is 
really no way for remedying this difficulty; no one thinks of 
returning to the seminary, and circumstances almost universally 
forbid systematic study on the mission. Now, the University will 
give such men all they want of supplementary study. There they 
will be treated with that courtesy due their state of life ; given 
every opportunity to study, and guided to do it systematically: 
even one or two years thus spent will amply repay for the 
moderate expense, and compensate for absence from active labors. 
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Such a student’s contact with the world will have sharpened his 
faculties and have intensified his zeal, while it will have enabled him 
to choose with discretion the branches most useful to him for his 
career in the ministry. In this connection we rejoice that the study 
of Scripture has been made the foremost (ante omnia) in the curric- 
ulum of the Divinity department. The defence of revelation, its 
necessity, the authenticity of the sacred books, the agreement of 
revealed truth with history and with science—here is a body of study 
absolutely requisite for the proper equipment of an intelligent priest, 
face to face with the American people. At the same time the cir- 
cumstances of this age but render the written word of God more 
than ever the fountain from which to draw the waters of life for 
distribution to the Catholic people. We feel certain that for a sup- 
plementary course in Scripture alone there are many young priests 
in this country who would thank God and their bishops for a year or 
two at the University. In a lesser degree the same may be said of 
other branches, especially of canon law for those who, as secretaries 
and chancellors, will be called on to assist in the government of 
dioceses. 

We may not be able to compete in learning with the Old World 
as yet; the students of the Old World have a leisurely persistence of 
study, a sober, patient determination to achieve results in details, 
which is quite, or almost quite, unknown in any department of life 
in America. We are too hurried to become thoroughly learned. 
This explains why, considering the numbers who venture a high 
course of studies here, and considering their undoubted intellectual 
gifts, there is so small a class of really distinguished scholars in 
America. The Catholic Church, however, tends to correct this 
defect. High intellectuality is a necessity of a dogmatic religion. 
Decay of intellectual life sets in the moment the objects of study 
become tainted with uncertainty. Furthermore, the history of 
philosophical and theological speculation proves that it is not 
without what may be called discoveries. But whether the joy be in 
new views of ethical and religious problems, or in the powerful pre- 
sentment or clearer perception of established views, the joy of 
certitude is perennial. The zest of discovery is but one of the 
rewards of the student’s faithful application, especially when his 
inward conviction is guaranteed by the external criterion of Catholic 
authority. The fields of knowledge outside the boundaries of 
dogma are wide, varied, and attractive, and for the Catholic are 
lighted up by the irradiating splendor of revealed truth. Experi- 
ence shows that the admirable persistence of the student of natural 
sciences, bent upon discovery, is rivalled and more than rivalled 
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by the perseverance of the student of philosophy and revelation, 
whose reward is the ever clearer knowledge and ever deeper joy of 
absolute truth. 

Boundless then, and most attractive to noble minds, is the field ot 
deeper study, of broader and higher learning, opened to the people 
of our land by our Catholic University. They to whom the invi- 
tation is first extended are hastening to profit by it. Already it is 
made manifest that the mere offering of advantage and opportunity 
is sure to arouse eagerness for their acquisition. Shortly we shall 
see wider advantages, more abundant opportunities, offered to the 
people at large. The result will assuredly be the awakening of a 
zeal for higher learning, which will rival what we read of in the 
educational history of the past, and give needed lustre to our New 
World. 





AVE VERUM. 


‘« Ave verum corpus natum de Maria Virgine, 
Vere passum, immolatum in Cruce pro homine. 
Cujus latus perforatum unda fluxit et sanguine, 
Esto nobis preegustatum mortis in examine. 

O dulcis! O pie! O Jesu, fili Maric !” 


HAIL, thou self-same dear Befriender, 
Of the maiden Mary born, 
Who a loving life didst render 
Once upon the tree of scorn; 
Of thy blood, for us, expender, 
From the heart with lances torn:- 
O be with us! O be tender, 
Jesus! on our dying morn! 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FRENCH-CANADIANS. 


FOR various and oftentimes peculiar reasons Canada has played 
a prominent part in United States history, both before and since 
the Revolution. To any one familiar with that history it is hardly 
necessary to say that Canada’s part has always been as agreeable 
to herself as it has been disagreeable to us. Before the Revolution 
chivalry and romance seem to have been chiefly on her side, so that 
her final defeat assumed the noble proportions of a tragedy. Can- 
ada had been the base of operations for that scheme which purposed 
to secure as French domain the entire continent outside of the 
thirteen English colonies. In executing it French generals over- 
threw Braddock, captured Oswego and Fort William Henry, re- 
pulsed Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, and kept at bay for months 
three different armies in Ohio, on Lake Champlain, and under the 
famous ramparts of Quebec. In the Revolution Canada, now under 
English rule, was again the base of operations for Burgoyne’s nearly 
successful attempt to isolate New England, a scheme which Cana- 
dians ‘did nothing to aid, while many of them, mindful of the past, 
enlisted under Schuyler and did good service against the British. 
In the War of 1812 our manoeuvres on the New York frontier left 
a victory with the Canadians, and put an end to the idea of invasion 
on our part, while bringing us the little return compliment which 
ended with the battle of Plattsburgh. In 1865 our precipitate 
refusal to renew certain treaties concerning Canadian trade seems 
to have been the last impulse towards union of which Canadian and 
English statesmen stood in need. What we intended as a kick for 
her secession sympathies, Canada accepted with joy as something 
much better, and was enabled thereby not only to form the 
Dominion, but to make up in other countries her loss of American 
markets. 

For the fifth time in a century and a half we are again brought 
into contact with Canadians, this time on the matter of annexation, 
and are evidently preparing ourselves for the same process of bam- 
boozling which has regularly overcome all our diplomats in their 
dealings with the country of the beaver and the maple-leaf. 

Every one knows that the territory called Canada extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, but what every one does ot know is that 
of all this vast territory the exact centre, socially and politically, the 
most sensitive spot in the whole area, the hub, the pivot, the balance- 
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wheel of all things Canadian is the province of Quebec. To defend 
this statement properly it would be necessary to go deeply into 
Canadian history, a temptation I shall resist; but I can at least say 
a few words in praise of our own country by way of producing the 
precise effect to be gained from a historical narration. When Eng- 
land took possession of Canada treaty stipulations secured to the 
little colony a peaceful exercise of all privileges granted to it by the 
French king. These were increased when the American colonies 
began to raise the standard of revolt and to coax Canada to join 
them. They were again increased when the United States grew 
into Britain’s commercial rival. In fact the entire success of Quebec 
in holding its own may justly be attributed in large part to American 
strength and consequent English jealousy, apart from certain power- 
ful forces employed by Canadians themselves. To counteract the 
strength of these left-handed favors, Britain with her right hand 
administered two gilded antidotes to wide-awake Quebec. She 
established the government free-school, and introduced English 
settlers into the new townships south of the St. Lawrence. The 
Canadians, maintaining their own schools, allowed the first to rot, 
and crowded out the second; and then by a popular uprising put 
an end to the policy of antidotes. With America on the border 
Britain could not say a word. The Catholic province retained her 
religion, her control of education, and her language. In other 
words, the French-Canadians went in for home rule with all their 
might, and, thanks to the American successes in that matter, spent 
not their might in vain. 

Then came the era of confederation, which demonstrated clearly 
the power and standing of Quebec. The union of the provinces 
was attained only by her consent, and her consent was won only 
on conditions, among which were that the French language should 
have equal place in the government at Ottawa with the English, 
and that Quebec hold all her privileges. It has seemed to me that 
England hoped sooner or later, in making all these concessions, to 
see the French province overborne and wiped out by the force of 
British immigration. That hope has long been dispelled. The 
English in Quebec province are a minority whose deepest humilia- 
tion is that they must speak French in order to do business. Not 
only are the Canadians firmly rooted in their native soil, they have 
also outposts in Ontario, Northern New York, and New England, 
a breakwater against the shocks of possible invasion; and when- 
ever any question arises concerning the national interests of Canada 
the first thought in the minds of Canadian statesmen is the opinion 
of Quebec. 
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I have thus made good in a brief way my assertion of Quebec’s 
all-powerful position in the Dominion of Canada. It is a position 
which causes much irritation at home, and more misunderstanding 
abroad. The best mouth-piece of that irritation is Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, of Toronto, and a daily journal in the same city known as 
The Mail. Both present some excellent English in their utterances, 
and both have posed to the American public as authorities in 
matters French-Canadian. It can easily be guessed, from a perusal 
of what I have so far written, just how an English-Canadian might 
feel towards the history and inhabitants of Quebec. Goldwin Smith 
is a good exponent of that feeling, and in his writings far more than 
in the thundering and hysterical periods of The Mai/ can be found 
that genuine grief and surprise which only an Englishman can feel 
at the audacity of British subjects making any language but English 
the official tongue of a British province. This is almost the sole 
crime which has been charged against Quebec by its sister prov- 
inces, and I sincerely believe that it is also the inspiration of the 
inflated talk about annexation and reciprocity. 

Quebec ts an out-and-out Canadian province, and has a hearty 
natural contempt for everything not French-Canadian. The best 
standard is itself. It has refused all things English, even those 
which were good, more than content with its own systems and 
inventions. It has insisted on having share and share alike in the 
French government with Ontario. Politicians like Sir John Mac- 
donald strive in silence to keep order in the household, but men 
like Goldwin Smith, having no other interest in Canada than what 
is personal, keep Rome howling with protests against Quebec and 
its un-English methods. No opportunity has been missed to stir 
up ill-feeling between the races with a view to shaking the strong 
position of Quebec. This is a conquered province, is Mr. Smith’s 
argument, and it should be Anglo-Saxon inside and out, from the 
color of the French-Canadian’s skin to the beating of his heart. He 
advocates that it be made Anglo-Saxon at once, by such wonderful 
measures as the stamping out of the Fiench language and the 
uprooting of the church, and because no Canadian will undertake 
the task, 4e hopes to initiate a movement which, under the name of 
commercial union, will make the United States a party to the future 
crushing of French Quebec. 

It is a hopeful sign for the party to be crushed that Goldwin 
Smith has never succeeded in anything except scolding in fine 
English and making prophesies which are yet to come to pass. But 
he has impressed that class of people which sighs for the extirpation 
of Catholicity in South America and Mexico, and he is often taken 
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as an authority on Canadian matters by American editors, who 
publish his lame statements and extravagant inferences as truthful, 
and who, already knowing little of Canada, thereby learn to know 
less, For the benefit of these people I now turn to the three prime 
statements concerning the French-Canadians which Goldwin Smith 
and his followers have made popular on this continent, and which 
they affect to believe, viz: That the French-Canadians are super- 
stitious, ignorant, and degraded; that they are unprogressive; that 
they are priest-ridden. From which statements is to be inferred 
that the cultured, progressive, and priestless Anglo-Saxon race 
should go to Quebec and absorb the French species from off the 
face of the earth. This policy is Britannic in conception, and Mr, 
Smith thinks it easy of execution. 


Are the French-Canadians superstitious, ignorant, and degraded ? 

Let us consult our figures. When it is said that a race is ignor- 
ant, Englishmen and Americans mean usually that education is not 
popular or prevalent among them, that the government does not 
provide school facilities, that if it does the people do not take ad- 
vantage of them. When it is said that a race is degraded, the same 
parties may mean a hundred different things. Usually the word 
degraded conveys to the English and American mind filthy personal 
habits, filthy social habits, low standard of intellect, and entire 
absence of refinement. It is an accepted truth with us that where 
education is well diffused degradation finds it hard to get a footing. 
If, therefore, I can prove that popular education has proper attention 
paid to it in Quebec, it will be in itself a sufficient response to the 
charge of Canadian degradation. However, not satisfied with that, 
I will then give my personal experience with this people, an experi- 
ence which Mr. Goldwin Smith never had, and the lack of which 
renders him utterly incompetent to do more than theorize about 
them. 

The report of the Superintendent of Education for the Province 
of Quebec lies before me. The name of this superintendent is 
Gédéon QOuimet, a clever man who, it is said, owes his education 
to a curious custom in Canada. The sixteenth child of Canadian 
parents is entitled by tradition to a college course at the expense 
of the curc in whose parish the child is born. Mr. Ouimet is a 
sixteenth child, and got the full benefit of the tradition. The pop- 
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ulation of Quebec is 1,360,000, ot which the Protestants number 
one-seventh, 186,000. Here is the tabulated statement of the con- 
dition of education: 
Roman 
Catholic. Protestant. Total. 
Universities,. . . 7 I I 2 
Colleges, academies, model achosie, rane 565 78 643 
Elementary schools, . . .... . +  3,§60 998 4,584 
Science schools, . . . : I I 2 
Deaf-mute and schools for the blind, . : 4 I 5 
State art and industrial schools, . . . —_ — 73 





(co es eee 4,157 1,079 5249 


Cw eee ae ee eee 6,815 1,416 8,231 
State teachers,. . . ian ae a 35 
Pupils of special schools; cP? 2A TPS — _ 1,720 
Students of universities,. . . . . . 575 772 1,347 

“* normal schools,. . . . . 185 96 281 

“ * GOMNGRER GIG 4) » «2 1, Jas7OS 6,155 80,950 
Pupils of elementary schools, . . . . 143,848 30,461 174,309 





TOR gi PUG 219,403 37,484 268,607 


The money spent by the French-Canadians on education is par- 
tially represented by the following figures. The colleges and 
convents are self-supporting, and do not enter into these statistics : 


Assessed value of real estate in Quebec, . . . . . . $320,309,259 
Annual school-tax, fees, grants, and contributions, . . 1,183,757 
Cost per head of education (about), . . .... . II 


The studies taught in the elementary schools, and the time 
given to each study, during two sessions of three hours each, are: 


Reading, 1 hour; catechism, 3% hour; geography, % hour; writing, 5-6 
hour; grammar, % hour; arithmetic, 1 hour; history, % hour. 


The normal schools are about on a par with those of our own 
country, the convents and academies hold a similar position, and the 
colleges aim to give.a fair classical education to fit their students, for 
any of the learned professions. The doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
many of the business men, the professors and male teachers in the 
colleges and elsewhere, have, one and all, made the classical course 
of these institutions. 

These figures are by themselves very convincing. In proportion 
to its population the province of Quebec is better provided with 
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schools and teachers than most countries of the civilized world. 
The whole paraphernalia of the modern educational system is there 
in modest perfection. The figures in this case do not lie, for they 
are backed by the testimony of Catholics and Protestants alike, 
and how Goldwin Smith and his supporters can look them in the 
face and then call the Canadians ignorant and degraded, is one of 
those things no fellow can understand. 

The figures, however, do not in this instance tell all the truth. 
The Canadians have that strong love of education which is inherent 
in any people long deprived of it by the injustice of government. For 
years there was no school for them but the free English school, to 
which they would not send their children. They were able only to 
put up poor primary schools for teaching the commonest branches. 
From the necessity of providing a better means of education sprang 
the Canadian college and convent, the most popular method of 
education in Canada. Look at the statistics above. The proportion 
of Catholic to Protestant in the elementary schools is 5 to 1; in the 
normal schools, 2 to 1; in the universities, 1 to 1%; but in the 
collegiate schools it is 11 to I. It is the great desire of the Canadian 
parent to give the boy and the girl a course at the college or the 
convent. 

Another point is to be observed. The attendance at the 
elementary schools ought to be as seven to one in favor of the 
Catholic portion of the community. It is less than that because the 
children do not go. Between the ages of seven and fourteen years 
there are in Quebec 32,000 children who do not attend school at all. 
The reasons are various. The parents are poor, the winters are 
severe, and most of the parents belonging to this class have really 
not enough interest in the education of their children to send them 
to school. It is this class which at first made up the bulk of the 
immigration to Ontario and the States. They were not of savory 
reputation at home, and they gave their honest brethren a doubtful 
reputation abroad. They are not Quebec, however, and our 
evangelizing brethren, before raising their hands in horror at 
this statement, had better count the illiterates of Massachusetts 
and New York. 

If the Canadians are educated, can they be degraded? I 
leave the settlement of the question to those interested, and 
tell what I saw and what I know. If degradation consists 
in the items enumerated above, the Canadians are still far 
from it. They are as neat and cleanly a people as ever 
graced the earth. Their humblest cabins have about them a 
cleanliness unequalled by any people. Politeness is a second 
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nature with them. Of the eight provinces of the Dominion, 
Quebec is second in practising the virtue of sobriety. In the 
year 1885 the convictions for different crimes in Quebec num- 
bered 7,223; in Ontario, 20,097. In character they are sociable 
and peaceful, in intellect very bright and witty. The young people 
resemble their French ancestors in facial expression; the old 
develop a Celtic ruggedness very closely akin to the Irish type. 
Morally, the people of Quebec are far ahead of any other on this 
continent. This is all the more to their praise because they are 
of warm temperament and might be excused for some excesses. I 
have here put down their virtues, leaving it to their enemies to 
find out their faults, if they can. I challenge any honest man to 
say, from actual knowledge of Quebec, that its people are. in any 
sense degraded. 


i. 


Are the Canadians unprogressive ? 

Before answering this question there is imposed on me the 
difficult task of defining what Englishmen and Americans mean 
by progress. Many of us do not ourselves know the exact mean- 
ing, or the strength of the various meanings which we give the 
word. If a nation passes from Catholicity to atheism, many will 
call that progress. If an individual or a nation becomes wealthy 
quickly, and uses wealth in ornamenting property and introduc- 
ing the latest improvements, that is called progress also. If a 
parent prefers inferior instruction for his child; in a religious 
school, to superior training in a godless, irreligious, or indifferent 
institution, he is said to be unprogressive. It seems, however, to 
be admitted on all sides that if a nation increases in population 
and wealth, admits and encourages all modern inventions, has 
perfect freedom of the press, invests in the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the electric light, and shows a strong commercial 
spirit, it must be progressive. Let us examine the Canadians by 
this rule. 

The Province of Quebec has not many physical advantages. 
It is most of the year under winter's control. Its territory north 
of the St. Lawrence consists in a narrow strip of land lying 
along the river. Its only great city is Montreal, between which 
and Toronto there has always been rivalry. Montreal still leads. 
Ontario has taken all Canadian immigration. It has also been 
drained by the departure of its citizens for Manitoba and the 
States. 
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Quebec has had no immigration and has also suffered from 
the departure of its people to Ontario, Manitoba, and the States. 
It has been the long-settled district of Canada, but Ontario has 
had the advantage of more land. Still, the population of Quebec 
is 1,359,027 to Ontario’s 1,923,228. At one time Ontario thought 
it possible to drive the French out of the province, and they 
started an English business colony at Montreal, which up to 
their advent was a slow, dull city. All that the English knew 
of business the French learned, and enough more to drive out 
the English from many industries and lines of business. This is 
real progress. Here are a few figures: 


Number of acres of land owned: Ontario, . . . . 23,309,264 
os e pe Re Quebec, . . . . . 18,000,378 
Renemer orownerm: Ontario, . . . 1. . » « + + « « BOG ass 
ane ewe. Gis oS ls} eS 8 eee 
* Value of real estate under mortgage: Ontario, . $174,676,062 39 
i is ga - i Quebec, .. 1,949,638 00 
Amount overdue and in default on mortgages : 
Principal. Interest. 
QOTRTIG, oie ee oes 0 o, -3 RGB 010.79 $895,162 18 
Ufo Soe eee ee 94,503.20 8,237 56 
Amount invested and secured by mortgage deeds: 
Bibb isot! Gino. th Thiet Sgt petty oF 
Ei crve gs teed hy, ws oie h ® 2enareteyaqeht;>( Gao 
Number of mortgages upon which compulsory proceedings were taken 
iment wear seen: SOnPEID). 23s. % oye 0 2 ps 2 OR 
WO eke se ke ee OD 


Aggregate amount of mortgages upon which compulsory proceedings 


have been taken in 1885: Ontario, . . . . . $1,373,036 88 
CQUEDEC.. o- 5,0 0s + _& » , BO)231- 87 

Rate of interest: Ontario, . ... . . . . § to 10 per cent. 
s od CeReo, 2S Se se 8 TS RO 7 pee Cen. 


There is progress for you, from the Catholic and Protestant 
standpoints! Quebec is Catholic, Ontario is Protestant, yet the 
above proof shows that Quebec is sixteen times less mort- 
gaged than its sister province. It has only 16 loan companies to 
Ontario’s 79! The Quebec people are certainly not in the hands 
of the Jews. They own their land, and they provide for their 
children in new townships, when they are ready to leave the 
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paternal care. As to the business done by both provinces,. here 
are the figures for certain years: 


Value 
Importation. Exportation. per head. 
(1882 . . . $41,690,760 $40,765,921 $20.75 
OSB i ul, 44,606,445 42,890,019 16.46 
Ontario 1884. . . 41,967,215 26,891,517 13.24 
1885 . . . 39,828,083 28,434,731 13.78 
1886 «a's © '3Gj0893475 27,088,868 12.92 
1882 . . . $53,105,257 $38,972,121 $28.21 
| oi ae 55,907,871 2,642,986 30.47 
Quebec 884 ses §6tgQyiaasgz2 42,029,678 29.67 
| 188 » + + 46,733,038 39,604,451 27.64 
1886 » + + 45,001,694 38,171,339 26.33 
In 1886 Ontario exported of her home ™ 
produce and manufacture, § $24,092,536 oe 
In 1886 Quebec exported of the same, : 2,622,066 22.50 


So that the trade of Quebec is double per head that ot 
Ontario. Is not this substantial material progress? There are 
in Ontario 140,000 Canadians, in the States at least half a mil- 
lion, the contribution which Quebec has made to her neighbors 
while holding her own at home. With a good educational system, 
with steady increase in population and wealth, with the foremost 
position in the Dominion because of these things, well supplied 
with railroads and canals, telegraph and telephone lines, a natur- 
ally enthusiastic press—for a Canadian in print is usually wild— 
a large body of sharp business men who let no opportunity 
escape, we do not see how Quebec can be called unprogressive. 
The worst that can be said of her will not gainsay the fact that 
she entirely surpasses Ontario in actual business and in future 
prospects. Moreover, Quebec has what her sister province has 
not—a distinct and important literature. The works of many of 
her writers have been crowned by the French Academy. She 
has historians, antiquarians, and poets of such calibre as Ontario 
has not yet produced. She is constantly producing original works 
of merit, where Ontario, with Goldwin Smith in her bosom, does 
not produce a single book. 


ITI. 


Is Quebec priest-ridden ? 

Like our immortal Washington, and unlike our mortal separated 
editorial brethren, we cannot answer no. Quebec is priest-ridden 
to an alarming extent; to such an extent indeed that the priests, not 
‘finding enough people to accommodate their autocratic instincts at 
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home, are moving into the States along with Quebec immigrants. 
There are in this unhappy province perhaps fifteen hundred priests, 
and a small army of religious living on the fat of the land and the 
strength of the people, and in spite of their number, their comfortable 
circumstances, and the efforts of wise men like Goldwin Smith and 
the editors of the Toronto JJaz/, New York Independent, Christian 
Advocate, Churchman, and like journals, to discredit them, they 
enjoy the tithes, the respect, and the love of their people. Again 
and again have humane politicians striven to root them out and to 
shake the people’s esteem for them in vain. The Canadian of 
Quebec will not be induced to take his church tithes and put them 
into his own pocket, much as he loves and hoards money. The 
Protestant spiritual and political missions to them have been mourn- 
ful failures. Even Mr. Chiniquy had to retire to Illinois. 

We admit this is the one serious defect (as Protestants judge 
matters) in the Quebec provincial. There are reasons for it. The 
French-Canadian of any rank in life feels that God can confer on 
his family no greater honor than to make one of his boys a priest, 
one of his girls anun. This is curious in view of one or two circum- 
stances. The life of the ordinary priest or nun in Canada is not 
financially a happy one. The nuns, for instance, are bound to 
absolute poverty, and are of no manner of material assistance to their 
friends and relatives. The salary of the city curate in Montreal is 
one hundred and twenty dollars per annum, with scant per- 
quisites; of the town and country curates, sixty to eighty dollars, 
with no perquisites at all. The ordinary third-rate parishes in 
a diocese as wealthy as Montreal represent an annual income 
of about eight hundred dollars, the second-rate twelve hundred 
or fourteen hundred dollars, and the very best do very well if 
they present their curé with two thousand dollars. There 
are fourth-rate and fifth-rate parishes of which we _ shall 
not speak, and there are also poorer dioceses than Montreal, 
which have also their fifth-rate parishes.* It seems to make little 
difference to the Canadian, so long as his son is the priest. There- 
fore Protestant missions have found it difficult to bribe this people. 
Honor seems to mean more to them than soup, and they are 
evidently determined to continue in their present priest-ridden con- 
dition. We apologize for them to our separated brethren. But as 
we have shown them to be a progressive, money-making, educated 
people, it is to be presumed they know their own business here as in 
other matters. If they wish to spend their money on useless priests 


* The priests of religious orders in some cases get sixty dollars per year, and in others 
simply their life support. 
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and nuns, they have only that same fault which induces our 
Protestant brethren to throw away their cash on Mexican missions. 

We have heard two recent writers express their deep pity for the 
taxes levied by the church on the Canadians, as evidenced in the 
magnificent churches everywhere met with in Canada. These 
churches are the admiration of strangers, Catholic and Protestant. 
They are always solid and durable, built of stone, of great size and 
often of magnificent Canadian embellishment. It is impossible to 
find in Quebec a really poor or insignificant structure in a canonical 
parish, and the beauty and cleanliness of their sanctuaries are a 
delight to the Catholic heart. Have these churches been really a 
burden to the Catholics of Quebec? There is one feature of 
Canadian character which forbids us to say that they have. The 
close, economical, almost stingy habits of this people justify me in 
saying that they will not impoverish, nor burden, nor even tire 
themselves in supporting the church. They are tenacious of the 
faith, but also of their cash. This is the testimony of my own long 
experience and of all their authorities. They are impulsive on every 
point but that which marks the difference between loss and gain. 
They are ready for financial sacrifices, have made them often, but 
they have tried every other method first. 

These churches have been constructed by many generations. 
’ Quebec is in existence two hundred years. When a district desires 
to erect a new church the taxable people have first to convene and 
state their willingness to subscribe to a church of a certain cost. 
Monseigneur |’Evéque will hear of nothing until substantial aid is 
not only promised but actually secured in the shape of cash or notes 
of hand. Then the Fadbrigue is organized—that is, the board of 
trustees—which is not, as with us, a formal affair, but a board of real 
officials, whose duty it is to look after the church revenues and keep 
the property in good condition. Certain taxes are imposed for that 
purpose, and as they fall on all alike there is no such thing as a 
burden on any one. When a Catholic owns land or houses, he is 
taxed by government. If he owns nothing, his tax is two dollars a 
year for the support of the church. The free-seat idea is carried to 
an extreme among the churches, and an immense charity and lati- 
tude prevail in the collecting of the revenues. This without fear of 
question can be said of the Canadian priests, that they are the least 
provided with money of any on the continent. I call it a grievous 
fault in Canadians that with all their love for their priests, they 
should allow them to live so poorly. Poverty is an ecclesiastical 
virtue, but it is carried too far among Canadian clergymen. 

A final word will not be out of place on the agitation which for 
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nearly ten years has been kept up by Protestants and Orangemen 
concerning Quebec. The position which this plucky province has 
held and improved for fifty years is one which commends itself in 
particular to Americans. It is the home-rule position. The rights 
which it secured for itself in the Dominion are precisely the rights 
which Ontario and Nova Scotia enjoy. Its. people founded the 
province and reclaimed it from the wilderness, fought, suffered, and 
bled for it, held by treaty the old status of their social forms and 
religion and language. What they have is their own, and they pro- 
pose to hold it against any hostile power. The general laws of the 
British Empire they have honestly obeyed, but they have not per- 
mitted the Ottawa Parliament or the Privy Council to Anglicize 
them. The home-rule principle is their platform. ‘It is thoroughly 
American, and the man who opposes them is a traitor to American 
ideas. 

Who are their opponents? The Orangemen of Ontario, and the 
faction represented by Goldwin Smith, whose names are now, as 
they always have been, the watchwords of infamy or foolishness; the 
Churchman, the Christian Advocate, the Independent, and their satel- 
lites, whose pretence is a profound Americanism in politics and 
religion, and whose practice is a compound of Lutheran bigotry and 
English malice ; whose principles admit Catholicity into the Christian 
fold, and whose practices place it beneath paganism; whose words * 
are always for more liberty, and whose acts for less. They wish the 
French language stamped out of Quebec because they who use it are 
Catholics, and the race wiped out because they are not Anglo- 
Saxon. What they advocate for this province they dare not even 
hint to the Protestant Germans in America. It is good for Quebec 
to have such enemies as these. That cause which they have once 
opposed because it was Catholic has always succeeded. Without 
principle in regard to Catholic matters, they have therefore been 
without argument, and their opposition has excited public attention 
and interest in us, and open contempt for themselves. The people of 
Quebec might be a better people, they could not be much kindlier 
or more hospitable. But whatever their virtues, this is to their credit, 
that they have nobly earned the hate of their enemies in sticking to 
their faith. 

JoHN TALBOT SMITH. 
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LOVE’S WORD. 


‘* L'amour n’a qu'un seul mot, et, en le redisant toujours, il ne se répéte jamais.” 


—Lacordaire. 


(Love utters but one word;.and though always saying it over and over, Love never 
repeats itself.) 








VOL. XLIX.—29 


WHAT mystic word is this, unnamed, that Love 
Needs only to express its every thought ? 


What he to live must know needs not be told. 
Nor heaven nor earth hears other speech than this; 
For what Love sayeth not is never said. 
Breathed in th’ Eternal Hour that saw the birth 
Of God’s own Son, it echoes through the time 
Which men call endless, everlasting days. 

Word ever new, though past all time in age; 

As sweet and welcome, though said o’er and o’er, 
As tones ne’er whispered to an ear before. 

So this be spoken, let all speech be naught. 

So this be heard, all else may silent be. 

Well known before ’tis past the utt’ring lips, 

‘Tis longingly entreated to be said 

Yet once, and once again, though rapture fills 
And overflows the heart each time ’tis heard. 


All thought that mind may think by this one word 
Is manifest, yet ever leaves untold 

Far lovelier things than Love hath ever thought, 
Waiting their eager turn to be caught up 

And, on the point of Its swift-wingéd dart 

With joyous trembling, haste to pierce the heart, 
Which throbs and leaps to meet Love’s messengers, 
With pleasing pain more sweet than painless joy. 


Who knoweth this one word knows all the known: 
Who speaketh it speaks all that can be said: 
Who heareth it hears all that can be heard. 
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LOVE'S WoRD. 


Though from its chalice of delight be drained 
The last sweet drop, heart-filling as the first, 
The zest of its desire ne’er palls nor tires. 


All truth this word of Love so clear displays, 
No argument against its theme hath force: 
No subtlety so deep it doth not solve. 

On hearing it all chains on flesh or mind 
Fall off, and leave the captive free as air. 

No wound it heals not as with magic balm: 
No life so poor but it makes living worth: 
No death so hard it doth not crown with smiles. 
A living memory without a past, 

It counts upon a future sure as truth, 
Presaging bliss beyond the mind’s conceit. 
The present moment, like an altar host, 

Is hallowed by its consecrating breath: 

And to the list’ning ear of faith brings back 
Responsive echoes from eternity. 


O Word of Love! whisper thyself to me! 

I burn the marv’llous secret to reveal 

Unto all suff’ring men; who will reply: 

“‘Thy speech betrayeth thee: thou art from heaven, 

And utterest words of heart-compelling power 

As speak those only who have talked with God. 

O joy! Earth shall a resurrection know. 

Truth reigns! Hope lives! We hear the Word of Love!” 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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BOOKS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


I, 


I NEED not dwell upon the advantages that are to be derived from 
a familiar acquaintance with books. If you have made a few choice 
authors your bosom friends, with whom you seek refuge in hours of 
anxiety or trouble, who speak to you words of comfort when you are 
weighed down by sorrow or annoyance, who are a solace and a re- 
creation, cheering you up and reminding you of the better and higher 
things of life, no words of mine can help you to hold those tried and 
true friends in greater estimation than that in which you now hold 
them. And if, on the other hand, books were to you no better 
occupation than walking or riding, no greater amusement than base- 
ball or lawn-tennis, then I fear you could not understand any words 
of praise that I might bestow upon them, and the eulogies of great 
men, which I might quote for you, would be to you meaningless 
phrases. Suffice it to say that, after the grace of God flowing to us 
through the channels of prayer and the sacraments of the church, I 
know no greater solace to the soul than the soothing words of a good 
book. Indeed, is not the good book itself a visible grace? How 
often has not God spoken to men through the words of the printed 
or written page? Thus did he speak to St. Augustine through the 
random reading of a passage in the New Testament; thus did he 
speak to St. Ignatius through the almost enforced perusal of the 
Lives of the Saints; thus has he spoken, and does he still speak, to 
millions the world over through the loving-tender words of that low, 
sweet voice of humanity, Zhe Jmitation of Christ. And so I will 
take it for granted that you all prize books, and accordingly will en- 
deavor to read you a leaf out of my experience, and such experience 
of others as occurs to me, as to the best manner of using them, 
with the hope that out of all you read you may be enabled to 
glean a few ‘practical hints. 

We are told that “to the making of books there is no end,” 
but there is a limit to every man’s reading capacity. We all of us 
must make up our minds that we cannot read everything; that the 
longest life most rigidly economized can compass but an infinitesimal 
portion of this world’s knowledge ; that if, in order to keep our intel- 
lect from starving, we would store up some available provision thereof, 
we must confine ourselves to a selection of subjects, small in numbers 
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and limited in range. In making this selection we should consult 
both our present mental acquirements and our daily occupations. 

It is evident that the class of reading suitable for a scholar of 
trained mental habits is not the class of reading that will interest the 
desultory reader who has picked up his knowledge here and 
there, and has never disciplined his mind down to habits of severe 
thought. The scholar is in position to appreciate the great classics 
of his own or other languages. He can understand why Shakspere 
is so esteemed; he can appreciate the noble grandeur of Milton; he 
is prepared to be thrilled by the classic prose of an Edmund Burke 
or a Cardinal Newman, because he has learned, in the language of 
Ruskin, “how to form conceptions of proper range or grasp, and 
proper dignity, or worthiness.” * To the desultory reader these 
authors are dry and uninteresting; he may praise them because it is 
the fashion to commend them, but he is apt to take more pleasure in 
the last sensational report of his daily paper, or in the last penny 
dreadful that has been issued. Only that which takes momentary 
hold upon his imagination can fix his attention. He may-have attain- 
ed the years of manhood, but so far as teading is concerned his mind 
is still the mind of the child who reads his book only till he has found 
out the meaning of the pictures it contains. | Well and aptly hath it 
been said : 


‘* Desultory reading is indeed very mischievous, by fostering habits of loose, 
discontinuous thought, by turning the memory into a common sewer for rubbish 
of all sorts to float through, and by relaxing the power of attention, which of all 
our faculties most needs care, and is most improved by it. But a well-regulated 
course of study will no more weaken the mind than hard exercise will weaken the 
body: nor will a strong understanding be weighed down by its knowledge, any 
more than an oak is by its leaves, or than Samson was by his locks.” ¢ 


Therefore we may broadly say, that according to the various 
stages of one’s mental development will one require different grades 
of reading. No general list of books will cover every individual case. 
What is one man’s meat may be another man’s poison. Let each 
one ask himself, in taking up a book, what special benefit he expects 
to derive from its perusal. 

Say to yourself: “Why doI take up this book? Is it simply 
that I may pass the time, or be amused, or rest my weary, over- 
wrought brain?” Be it so. Rest and amusement are legitimate 
objects, even as the theatre and the opera are legitimate. Amuse 
yourself with your book. Is the book abounding in wit or humor? 
All the better. Only see to it that the wit instils no poison, that it 


* The Eagle's Nest, lect. 1, § 8. t Guesses at Truth, p. 156. 
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leaves no sting, that you do not rise from its play of shafts with bitter- 
ness in your thoughts or callousness in your heart. See to it that the 
humor be genuine and kindly, and calculated to broaden and deepen 
your sympathies with your fellow-man. See to it that after having 
read the book you can look with greater charity upon human frailty, 
speak more kindly of your neighbor, and hold his shortcomings in 
greater tolerance. Such is the sympathizing humor of Hood; such 
the innocent charm of the Pickwick Papers ; such the harmless 
laughter created by that most genial of humorists, Artemus Ward, 
who always respected whatever man holds sacred in life, and whom 
God rewarded with the grace of the sacraments of the church on his 
death-bed ; such the happy thoughts of the present editor of Punch, 
Mr. Burnand, who has also been blessed with the grace of conversion 
to the Catholic Faith. In these and such like books you sought 
amusement, and beneath their genial rays you found moral and 
intellectual growth. 

Again, you say to yourself: “Is it instruction and self-improve- 
ment that I am seeking? Then must I read with greater care. I 
must verify facts; I must consult the authorities quoted; I must 
compare the other versions of the same event; in all my studies I 
must have in view to get at the solid basis of truth underlying the 
statements.”” Here you have undertaken more serious work. Much 
depends upon the nature of the work, and much upon the manner in 
which you propose to carry it out. If you would succeed, your 
subject must be such as not to lead you beyond your depth. 
Suppose you would study the history of some epoch or some decisive 
event in any of the great civilized nations of Europe. Let me here 
remark that the best way to study the whole history of any people 
is first to master a single epoch to which you can afterwards lead up 
all other epochs and events. Select the epoch and the country for 
which you have most leaning. Procure some outline history of the 
period. This will give you a bird’s-eye view of your subject. In 
the course of your reading make out a list of the historical authors 
who have dealt with the period fully and in detail. Prepare also a 
list of the biographies of the great men who figured in the making 
of the epoch; any good cyclopedia will supply you with the 
standard works on both topics. Then consult with some informed 
friend as to the comparative merits of these works; choose those the 
most reliable, and read them with care. Read such of the lighter 
literature of the day as attempts to reconstruct the period you are 
studying. Tabulate for frequent reference names of persons and 
places, dates and events. Afterwards take up the leading literary 
characters that grace the epoch, and go through such of their works 
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as you may relish, especially such as throw light upon the spirit and 
tone of their time. In Macaulay’s celebrated third chapter you have 
an instance of how all kinds of printed matter can be made to give 
forth the spirit that lurks beneath the cold type.* You have now 
become familiar with your epoch, you are at home in it, you need 
no further incentive to study other periods, you are naturally led on 
to the study of men and of events preceding and following. And let 
me add that one such course of study, thoroughly and conscientiously 
made according to your lights and your ability, will be in itself a 
great stride in your education and of far more worth to you than 
any amount of general and desultory reading.t 

But in all your historical readings hold fast by leading dates and 
keep your maps before you. Remember that history without 
chronology and geography is not history; it is merely a romance of 
the land of Nowhere. The elements of all history are person, place, 
and time, and these three are correlative. A man’s actions are not 
altogether determined by his environment, but they receive tone and 
color therefrom. Place him elsewhere, and the outcome of his career 
will be in many respects different. Let him live at another time, 
imbibing the spirit of another age, and he will act in another 
manner. From a practical study and application of this principle 
writers of history acquire what I would call the historical instinct, by 
which they are enabled to determine, when confronted with a 
variety of versions concerning a person or an event, which version is 
most in conformity with the times, the place, and the known 
character of the person discussed. It is this historical instinct that 
enabled Niebuhr, with but the faintest shadow of a clue to guide 
him, to go back of the myth and lay hands on the solid fact, and 
hold it up to us divested of the poetic fancies in which it was 
wrapped, and thus “teach us far more about the Romans than they 
ever knew about themselves.” { It is this historical instinct that leads 
the historian, groping in the dark, to the sentence, the phrase, the 
word that throws a flood of light upon the persons or events he 
would portray. It becomes for him a second sight. But while you 
may not attain this degree of perfection, still by following at a 
distance you may learn how to handle authorities, how to appreciate 
events at their true worth, and how to give facts their real signifi- 
cance. In like manner may you by careful study make any one author 
your own, and hold him as a centre around which to group his 


* History of England, pp. 178-275. 

t I am glad to state that this, in all its details, is the method followed by the Director of the 
Reading Circle of the Cathedral, New York. 
t Hare: Guesses at Truth, p. 160. 
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contemporaries, and a criterion by which to judge others working 
on the same lines of thought. - 

But there are authors and authors, and I would not have you 
make any author your bosom-friend who were not worthy of your 
confidence. He should be a man with a purpose, a man who speaks 
out because he cannot remain silent, a man who has a mission to sing 
or say to us noble things that have hitherto remained unsaid, or that 
have been only partly uttered, till he grasps their whole meaning 
and gives them their full-rounded expression. And that expression 
should be for good. This is the good book whereof Milton 
speaketh: ‘A good book is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.’* The definition is not overstated. Men write their years, 
their life-blood, their very souls into their master-pieces. You 
receive their ideas through the rhythm of well-polished sentences, 
and you see nothing of the patient toil and drudgery that those 
sentences conceal. 

We can lay it down as a general rule that the smoother the polish 
and the more rhythmic the sentence, the more severe has been the 
study back of it all. Name not Shakspere as an exception. With 
the different editions of ‘‘ Hamlet’’—both quarto and folio—before 
me, each varying in the text, and with Montaigne and Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, from each of which he drew largely, I find traces of 
great painstaking in the production of that wonderful master-piece. 
The burning eloquence of Demosthenes that would set Greece 
aflame smelled of the lamp. What is there in all literature more 
polished than the magnificent sixth book of Virgil’s neid? One 
would think that he had painted the infernal regions with colors 
drawn exclusively from his own imagination. Not so, however. 
Virgil was only repeating in every detail the traditions of Roman 
mythology and the teachings of those who went before him. There 
are whole lines from his great predecessor, Ennius; there are 
passages that are almost literal translations from some of Plato’s 
sublimest sentences. Upon the foundation thus constructed does 
Dante build up that noble cathedral of Catholic song, that sublimest 
poem ever inspired by religion and patriotism—the Divina Com- 
media. It were a long story to detail to you the infinite pains, the 
life-long labor, wrought into that mystic work. Edmund Burke 
revises the proof-sheets of his Reflections on the Revolution in 
France twelve times before he is satisfied with its polish. 
Gibbon strikes the right keynote of his great history only after he 
has written and re-written his first chapter seven times. We are 

* Prose writings: Avreopagitica, p. 104. 
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told that George Eliot read and consulted no less than one thousand 
volumes while writing Daniel Deronda. And yet who would think 
when reading that bright and laughing letter of the young artist 
from Rome, or tracing the evolution of the character of Gwendoline, 
that the writer had looked beyond the blank sheet on which she 
recorded her impressions? A few years ago Cardinal Newman 
wrote an essay on Inspiration. He was at once attacked. In this 
manner does the cardinal rebuke his opponent’s over-haste : 


‘**Tis a pity he did not take more than a short month for reading, pondering, 
writing, and printing. Had he not been in a hurry to publish, he would have 
made a better article. 1 took above a twelvemonth for mine. Thus I account 
for some of the professor’s unnecessary remarks.” 


Could anything be more scathing? I sometimes wonder to what 
extent the professor has taken the lesson to heart. Here is one of 
our most graceful and polished writers, his venerable years 
enshrined in a halo of reverence, taking over a twelvemonth to 
write a short magazine article upon a subject that has occupied his 
life-thoughts. Think of the patient thought and research. And 
when we are reading any great master-piece, and we begin to find 
it wearisome, let us not give it up; rather let us brace ourselves 
anew to the task with the reflection of the years of drudgery the 
master gave to the gathering together of the materials of this great 
work, and then the unlimited patience with which he toiled at those 
materials, transmuting them in his mind till they came forth polished 
and stamped with his personality, and made current coin for all 
time. The effort will endear the book to us all the more, and 
imprint it on our memory all the better. 

Should you ask me how to read, I can only repeat to you rules 
that I have learned elsewhere, many of which you already know. 
Bacon seems to me to have summed up all the rules for reading in 
his own terse style: 


“‘Read not,” he says, ‘‘to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read but 
not curiously;* and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.” + 


This says everything. I am only putting into other words the 
counsel of the great sage when I repeat to you: 
I. Read with attention. Attention is the fundamental condi- 


* That is, attentively. +t Essays—‘' Of Studies." 
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tion of all reading, of all study, of all work properly done. What is 
its nature? It is a concentration of the mind upon an object of 
thought to the exclusion of all others. It is a habit, and, like all 
habits, to be acquired only by practice. One may live in a state of 
habitual distraction as well as in a state of habitual attentiveness. 
The perfect habit of attention—and that which we all of us should 
seek to acquire as best befitting social beings who cannot shirk the 
claims and requirements of social life—is the attention that can, 
without strain or effort, break off from one subject, pass on 
to another, and resume at once the thread of one’s readings 
or thoughts. How may such an attention be acquired? Where 
the reading-matter is congenial to the reader there is no diffi- 
culty; the attention becomes naturally and unconsciously ab- 
sorbed in the subject. But where one is unaccustomed to reading, 
or where the reading-matter has no special interest, it is with 
an effort that one learns to control one’s attention. I conceive a 
reader may in the following manner acquire this control : 

(1) Set aside daily, according to leisure or occupation, a given 
portion of time for reading. The daily recurrence to a subject at 
precisely the same hour may at first be irksome, but it soon creates 
a habit which finally becomes a pleasure. 

(2) Keep up the practice of using that time for the one purpose 
and nothing else. This induces the habit all the sooner, and renders 
it all the more profitable. 

(3) Focus the attention during the time of reading in such 
manner that the mind becomes wholly occupied with the reading- 
matter. Better is a daily reading of half an hour made with 
sustained attention than a reading of two hours made in an 
indolent, half-dreamy fashion. 

(4) Read with method. Absence of method in one’s reading is 
a source of great distraction. Give yourself the habit while 
reading of making a mental catalogue of your impressions. 
Distinguish between the statements that are doubtful, and probable, 
and certain; between those that are of opinion, and credence, and 
presumption. You will find this practice of great aid in sustaining 
attention. 

(5) When, in spite of all these precautions, you begin to find 
your thoughts wandering away from the page upon which your 
eyes are set, leave the book aside for the time being and take up 
the reading of another subject that is more likely to fix your 
attention. We are told that Mr. Gladstone—that grand old man 
of such great physical endurance and such wonderful intellectual 
activity—is wont to keep three distinct volumes on three distinct 
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subjects open before him, and when he finds attention beginning to 
flag in the reading of one he immediately turns to another. The 
practice is admirable for the trained intellect. The change brings 
rest to the mind and keeps it from growing wearied. Men who are 
constant brain-workers generally keep before them a favorite vol- 
ume, in which they from time to time refresh their minds when they 
become fatigued, or when they find the train of thought they would 
pursue exhausted. I have known men to find mental stimulation in 
the study of a Greek or Sanskrit verb; others, again, are wont to 
discipline their minds into activity by going over a theorem in 
geometry or calculus. Mere revery or listlessness is a hopeless 
scattering of brain-force. It were well for us all to understand that 
mental inaction is not rest; it is rust. In this respect the law of 
intellectual is different from that of physical repose. Our soul is 
spirit, and must needs be active; and a wholesome, moderate, well- 
directed activity best satisfies the laws of our being. Brain-work 
has never injured anybody. It is excitement, or taking trouble to 
heart; or disregarding the primary hygienic conditions of our 
physical nature that breaks down the health, and we are too prone 
to attribute it to mental exertion.* In the natural course of things 
every great author and great thinker should live to a ripe old age: 
witness the length of days to which have lived, or are still living, 
Kant and Ranke and Dollinger; Gladstone and Manning and 
Newman; Brownson and Bancroft and President Woolsey and Dr. 
McCosh. These men have all known what intense brain-work 
means. 

II. Another rule is to take notes while reading. The very fact 
of reading with pen or pencil in hand stimulates thought. Remem- 
ber that reading is useful only in proportion as it aids our intel- 
lectual development; it aids intellectual development only in propor- 
tion as it supplies food for reflection; and that portion of one’s 
reading alone avails which the mind has been enabled to assimilate 
to itself and make its own by meditation. Now, note-taking with 
running comments is a great means of making clear to one’s self how 
much one does or does not know about the subject-matter of one’s 
reading. Hence its value. But note-taking may be overestimated, 
and it actually becomes so when it is reduced to a mere mechanical 
copying and cataloguing of extracts, without ‘any effort to make 
these extracts the seeds from which to cultivate native thought. 

III. Read with a purpose. Lay out for yourselves a definite 


* Since writing the above I find the same view maintained as regards insanity. Mr. W. 
H. Burnham writes: ‘‘Griesinger, the great German alienist, says that purely intellectual 
over-pressure seldom leads to insanity, but among the most frequent causes is over-strain of the 
emotions” (Scribner's Magazine, March, 1889, p. 314). 
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object, and let all your reading converge upon that object until 
your purpose is attained. This is the only reading that will be 
remembered. Books perused in an aimless manner are soon 
forgotten; indeed, are seldom remembered. The mind becomes a 
mere passive instrument, receiving one set of impressions which are 
in a little while obliterated by another set no less temporary. Now, 
this is an abuse. Reason, imagination, all the faculties of man’s 
intellect, were given him that he might exercise them and develop 
them to the full compass of their activity. He who lets them lie 
dormant is in the position of him who buried the one talent that he 
had been entrusted with. Dante very justly places all such, 
though living without blame and without praise, in the first 
circle of hell.* Madam Mohl, that oddest of littlke women, who 
for so many years ruled over all that was distinguished socially or 
politically in Paris, in her impatience of gossiping women once 
asked: ‘Why don’t they talk about interesting things? Why don’t 
they use their brains? . . . Everybody but a born idiot has 
brains enough not to be a fool. Why don’t they exercise their 
brains as they do their fingers and their legs, sewing and playing 
and dancing? Why don’t they read?”+ Of those who read to no 
purpose might we also ask: Why don’t they use their brains ? 
Furthermore, reading with a purpose helps to economize time and 
brain-energy. We soon learn that there are many things we had 
better leave unread, as so many distractions from the main line of 
our readings. Then we begin to find out that after we know all 
that a book has to tell us bearing directly on our subject we would 
be losing time in reading farther, and so we put the book aside. 
With practice we soon discover the short-cuts to our subject, and 
save ourselves the reading of all irrelevant matters. We become 
practised in the rare art of knowing when and what not to read. 

But there are works that cannot be partially read’ They are all 
works of art—whether of prosaic art, as the novel, or poetic art, as 
the epic or lyric or dramatic poem. Such works must be read as a 
complete whole. As well may you mutilate a picture or a statue 
or a musical sonata as skip portions of a great poem or a standard 
novel. Every work of art is one—breathing one ideal, speaking 
one thought. You cannot reduce the thought to fragments; you 
cannot break up the ideal. This is a primary law of criticism, and 
every reader should take it to heart. Critics have compared Milton 
with Dante; but in what manner? They have taken one-third— 
a mere fragment—of Dante’s great poem—the /nferno—and set it 
beside the whole of the Paradise Lost. These critics never under- 





+ Madam Mohil, by Kathleen O'Meara, p. 133. 





* Inferno, canto iii. 31-51. 
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stood Dante. His poem is one. Its parts cannot be separated. 
The Paradiso contains the solution to the Purgatorio and the 
Inferno. It is simply and literally the keystone to the arch. So 
also a work of genuine art is not to be run through post-haste and 
_then set aside for ever afterwards. If you would grasp the under- 
lying idea you should read the work slowly, read it thoughtfully, 
read it frequently. A piece of composition so read and so mastered 
is to you a great gain. It is an element in the formation of true 
culture. You are thereby learning how to penetrate the veil of 
appearances and to look essences full in the face. 

You complain of the impossibility of remembering all you read. 
That comes of your reading over-hastily or of your reading aimlessly. 
When you read with a purpose, and take notes, and make running 
comments, and mark passages or chapters which you re-read, your 
memory will be retentive of all essential points.* 

A memory equally strong in all points is rare. I have met only 
one instance approaching such a memory in all my experience. It 
is that of a great churchman who stands foremost as a theologian, a 
canonist, a scholar, and a critic. He is familiar with several of the 
oriental languages ; he speaks or reads nearly all the modern Euro- 
pean tongues ; his memory for facts and names and figures is marvel- 
lous. I have known him to quote chapter and page of authorities in 
published articles without consulting his books; I have heard him 
recite from Italian poets for hours at a time, and even give the 
variations of different editions that he may not have looked into for 
years. This venerable prelate is the pride and glory of the Catholic 
Church in America. But his is an exceptional instance of wonderful 
memory. For the large majority of us memory is simply confirmed 
experience in regard to topics with which we have grown familiar. 
According as our mind becomes active on any subject will our 
memory grasp the facts and ideas, and even the remote incidents, 
connected with that subject. Cardinal Newman says truly : 

**In real fact memory, as a talent, is not one indivisible faculty, but a power 
of retaining and recalling the past in this or that department of our experience, 


* Since writing the above I find the following pertinent and practical remarks from the pen 
of Mr. Thomas Hill: ‘‘ The books which have helped me most, and which I believe would be 
most valuable to any reader, are those which are very clear and intelligible in their style, but 
which, nevertheless, from their largeness and breadth of view and from their range of thought, 
lying somewhat above the commonplace, demand close attention and patient study in the reader. 
The book is none the worse, but rather the better, if it has come down to us, with a high reputa- 
tion, for Campbell's period of sixty years, or even for many times sixty. Read such a book 
through once in order to get a general view of the aim and the method of its author. Readit 
a second time more carefully, in order deliberately to weigh the value of its parts. Read the 
more valuable parts a third time, with meditation and reflection, that you may digest and 
assimilate what nutriment is there. Intellectually man is ruminant, and he gets little per- 
manent benefit from literary browsing unless he thus afterward chews the cud” (‘‘ Books that 
have made Me,” from the Forum, p. 90). 
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not in any whatever. Two memories which are both specially retentive may also 
be incommensurate. . . . There are a hundred memories, as there are a 
hundred virtues.” * 


And in this connection I would lay down a rule not given in your 
hand-books of reading. 

IV. Learn the art of forgetting. It is a great blessing and a 
rare art, that of knowing what to forget. It is an art not to be 
applied indiscriminately. There are many things in books—even 
in books not professedly bad—that are to be ignored, just as there 
are many occurrences in daily life that remain unspoken. It is by 
a strong exercise of will-power that reason learns to overlook, or to 
reject from memory and imagination—from imagination, at all events 
—a certain objectionable sentence or paragraph in a book, or certain 
scenes and incidents that are neither beautiful, nor edifying, nor 
entertaining, nor instructive. | Frequently the nobler passages so fill 
the mind that they leave no room for these accidentally unworthy 
ones. You stand before the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris. 
You admire its vast proportions, its wonderful construction, its 
mysterious, overawing impression of prayerfulness. There recurs to 
your mind the magnificent chapter of Victor Hugo’s novel, translat- 
ing its manifold beauties into words only little less expressive than 
its carved stones. Before its grandeur the vision of physical 
grotesqueness and moral monstrosity the great word-artist would 
associate with it drops out and fades away, with as much ease as the 
remembrance of the toads and slimy things that find sustenance in 
the moisture dripping at the base of its walls. You enter, and the 
sublimity of the structure is forgotten in a view sublimer still. It 
is that of a sea of upturned faces filling this vast structure, many 
of whom you recognize as leaders in the social, literary, and political 
world, hanging spell-bound on the utterances of a white-robed 
Dominican,} as from yonder historic pulpit he announces to them in 
irresistible eloquence the great truths of Christian doctrine. You 
leave, the echo of his thrilling words ringing in your ears. The 
impression remains, never to be effaced. Beneath the magic touch 
of such impressions the soul expands. Whatever is good and holy 
and pure and noble, in word or work, is the legitimate object of 
man’s intellectual energies. This is the secret of the elevating 
influence of all true art. The outcome of Victor Hugo’s influence 
is that he created a school of writers who wallow in filth, admire 
ugliness, love depravity, and sympathize with horrors. And their 


* Grammar of Assent, sixth London edition, pp. 340, 341. P 
+ I had the great pleasure of hearing Pére Monsabré in several of his Lenten sermens, in 
1887, under the circumstances here described. 
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readers ? Their intelligence has become deflected from its aspirations 
after the true ideal—the ideal that lives—to a standard ever descend- 
ing and to the cultivation of a taste that revels in the realism of 
Zola, whose beastliness had become so revolting that his own 
disciples and admirers, in self-respect, were compelled to enter 
public protest against one of his latest books. 

This art of forgetting is not as difficult as you would suppose. 
Boys of good sense who are indiscriminate readers and great devour- 
ers of books practise it unconsciously. But as reason develops 
it takes a strong act of the will to render the brain impervious 
to certain classes of impressions. Hypnotism has proven how 
an external agent is capable of lulling certain nerve-centres of 
volition into torpor, and of causing the mind to become concen- 
trated upon a single idea to the exclusion of all others, no 
matter how forcibly they may be pressed upon the attention, 
and to look at it in the manner the agent desires. Now, that 
which an external agent can so effectively do the will, in its own 
way, can be taught to achieve. The mind’s eye may be render- 
ed blind to all else than the subject-matter it is surveying. Biography 
is filled with the blunders committed by great thinkers—such as 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Newton—when in this state* of total 
absorption with some predominant thought. Consider the great will- 
power Mr. Froude brought to bear upon the distortion of history. 
Note the facility with which he ignores the virtues of Mary Stuart ; 
see the perfections he finds in Queen Elizabeth; and there is that 
“great blot of blood and grease on the history of England,’* Henry 
VIII.; Mr. Froude can’t perceive it; it is to his mind an unsullied 
page, and Henry VIII. a profound statesman. In like spirit can Mr. 
Froude read a quotation until it begins to tell against his precon- 
ceived notion, drop out words that damage the view he would hold, 
garble sentences to suit his purposes, and play such pranks with 
quotation-marks as to make him the laughing-stock of all conscien- 
tious historians. That which Froude can achieve so well, simply that 
he may present an historical epoch in a novel light, we should be able 
to accomplish in another direction with the higher aim of keeping 
out of our soul intellectual and moral poison. This leads us to 
another rule. 

V. Be honest in your readings. Cultivate honesty of judg- 
ment, honesty of opinion, honesty of expression, so that you may be 
able to form an honest estimate of books. A book is commended 
as a classic, and you are unable to perceive its worth. This inability 
may arise from two causes: either you are not adequately educated 
* Dickens : Child's History of England. 
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up to the point of being able to appreciate such a book, or you have 
grown beyond the need or use of the book. If the book is beyond 
your grasp, do not attempt to read it ; put it aside, and in the mean- 
time read up other matter in which you will find greater pleasure. 
But do not lose sight of the book. After a year or two try it again, 
and if you have been reading to some purpose your intellect will 
have expanded to the comprehension of the book that had been 
formerly beyond your reach. We all of us will find profit in educat- 
ing ourselves up to a full appreciation of the great world-authors. 
Then there are books that one outgrows. Every mind, acting in 
its normal state, passes through a process of development. What 
delights the child may be insipid to the man. The books of our 
youth are always pleasant memories to us, but we have no desire to 
spend our manhood hours upon them. Other books and other 
subjects, more befitting our riper years, absorb our attention. So it 
is with the different stages of a people’s existence. Every age has 
its own peculiar wants and its own standards of excellence. Thus it 
not infrequently happens that books which were a revelation to our 
fathers have become mere commonplaces to us. This may arise from 
the fact that the thought which was novel when first presented to the 
previous generation has filtered through the various strata of society 
till it has become common property; we become familiar with it; it 
no longer excites enthusiasm as it did upon its first appearance. The 
book has done its work. Our age has another set of wants calling for 
another set of thoughts, and we prize more highly the book supplying 
food for our own aspirations. Such I take to be the position of 
Ruskin. He was the prophet of beauty of design in furniture and 
architecture. He taught his generation how to weave beauty about 
the home—whether it be a cottage or a palace—and the things .in 
every-day use. He showed them how health and cheerfulness might 
be promoted by drawing the curtain aside in the dim or darkened 
room and letting ina ray of sunshine. He called attention to the 
beauty of the passing cloud, and the blue sky, and the green fields, 
and the way-side flower. He awakened in them the almost dormant 
sense of beauty. And his lesson has been well learned. The 
present generation knows the value of observation, and is trained to 
take in at a glance whatever it perceives to be striking or beautiful. 
His books, so cleverly written, so intensely earnest, were a revelation 
to his day and generation, but they no longer evoke the enthusiasm 
that greeted their first appearance. Not that we cannot still find 
much to learn from Ruskin. He has nurtured his own mind upon 
high thought, and*he would have all other minds equally nurtured. 
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He holds up noble ideals of life. He would see men and women 
harboring elevating thoughts, pure of heart, honest in their convic- 
tions, unselfish in their pursuits, each extending a helping hand, each 
living for the highest and best. And these are lessons for all ages. 
He hates shams with the soul of Carlyle; he scorns the worship of 
getting-on to the exclusion of the free exercise of the higher faculties 
with the soul of Epictetus; he loves the Gothic past, and he finds 
little in our modern world to love outside of Turner’s pictures and 
Walter Scott’s novels. All else in modern life is censurable. He 
quarrels with our railroads, and our smoking manufactories, and our 
modern methods of money-getting. Pages of his books are as 
charming as ever grew under the driving pen, but his digressions are 
more than his subjects. He lacks ballast. There is'in him too much 
of what he himself has graphically described as “the wild writhing, 
and wrestling, and longing for the moon, and tilting at windmills, 
and agony of eyes, and torturing of fingers, and general spinning out 
of one’s soul into fiddlestrings.” * So it is with Carlyle. He insis- 
tently taught the lesson that the world is moving, that time and tide 
wait for no man, that what has been done cannot be undone, 
that the great secret of living is to be up and doing—doing 
something—doing well whatever one puts hand to. This lesson 
the world has learned as thoroughly as the world cares to learn; 
and that other one in Carlyle’s great prose poem, Zhe French 
Revolution, that neither class nor creed is privileged against the 
pursuit of a Nemesis for deeds ill-done, goods ill-got, and re- 
sponsibilities ill-discharged. And so Carlyle may step down and 
out. Our age is hard-pressed with other questions seeking a solu- 
tion. We also have our prophets, if we would only recognize them; 
and if we do not make the mistake of stoning them we may 
profitably listen to their lessons. :; 

VI. Be honest in your researches. Read both sides of every 
human question under proper guidance. Individual judgments are 
misleading, and it is only by comparison of various opinions that you 
can get at the real state of the case. It is the duty of the historian 
to go back of a statement to the author first making the statement, 
and inquire into the spirit by which he is animated. But this duty 
the historian does not always discharge. And yet what is of more 
importance than to know if it is a friend or an enemy of the person 
or the people who is relating the story? Under no circumstances is 
the censure of an enemy to be accepted unchallenged and unsifted. 
Don’t be afraid of the truth. It may tell against your favorite author, 
or favorite principle, or favorite hobby. But facts are of more worth 

* The Queen of the Air, p. 170. 
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than misplaced admiration or misconceived theory. Let in the light. 
What we want is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Keep clear of whitewashing books. Whitewash is not lasting; it 
scales off and reveals the deformities beneath. It were better from 
the beginning that we know men as they lived,-events as they 
happened, opinions as they were held. We Catholics fear no truth, 
have no apology to make for any truth, have no hesitancy in accept- 
ing all proven truth. When you find a history, whether of church 
or state, with its chief characters stalking over the page possessing 
neither spot nor blemish of character, making no blunder in conduct 
or policy, perfect in all things, you may set that history down as 
untrustworthy, misleading, and misrepresenting. 

So also, in a study of the clashings of the various schools and 
systems of philosophy, may you find some scintillations suggestive 
of trains of useful thought. But there is one subject which I would urge 
upon you with all the earnestness of my soul to hold in reverence. It is 
the most precious inheritance that you possess. It is more to you 
than heaps of gold and broad acres ; more than knowledge and power; 
more than fame and human greatness ; more than life itself. It is the 
heritage of your Catholic Faith, that has been nurtured in the blood of 
your forefathers and handed down to you as a most sacred trust. 
It is too holy a thing to be trifled with. Put far away from you 
books calculated to undermine the groundwork of that precious 
heritage. Cherish it within your heart of hearts; guard it there with 
jealous care. Do I so exhort you because I think your faith cannot 
bear the light? Far from me be such a thought. It were but ill in 
keeping with the solemn words of the Father of the faithful. He 
says: ‘Nor must we pass by in silence, or reckon of little account, 
that. fuller knowledge of our belief, and, as far as may be, that clearer 
understanding of the mysteries of the faith, which Augustine and 
other Fathers praised and labored to attain, and which the Vatican 
Synod itself decreed to be very fruitful.” * During eighteen hundred 
years and more sophistry in every guise has been attacking that 
faith, and it shines to-day with greater splendor than ever. There 
are popular books disseminating plausible objections that might vex 
and annoy you because you could not answer them satisfactorily. A 
sneer can sap the foundations of a great religious truth in the unwary 
mind. Any scoffer can raise objections that only a life-study could 
answer. It is the absence of such learning that the Psalmist finds 
good: “Because I have not known learning, I will enter into the 
powers of the Lord.”+ We do not hold our faith merely upon the 
evidence of reason, or as a matter of private opinion. It deals with 


* Leo XIII., Encyclical 4£terni Patris. t Psalm Ixx. 17. 
VOL, XLIX,.—30 
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truths and mysteries beyond the grasp of human reason. We hold it 
solely and simply on the authority of God speaking to us through 
his church. We hold it because God gives us the grace so to hold it. 
It matters little to us whether certain parts of the book of Daniel 
have been written by Daniel, or by Esdras, or by any other scribe or 
prophet.* Our faith is not grounded upon this or that passage of 
Scripture. It is based upon the infallible authority of God’s church, 
which is the pillar and ground of truth, and the depositary of revela- 
tion, and which alone has the key to what is or is not of inspiration in 
the Sacred Books. This is our stay-by. A recent novel has depicted 
the sad instance of an Anglican clergyman tortured by doubt, and 
his faith crumbling away at the touch of a sceptical hand. It is the 
story of hundreds at the present moment. And it is so because they 
hold the most sacred truths of Christianity not with the certitude of 
faith, but with the probability of private opinion.t The light of 
faith penetrates far beyond the light of reason; having lost the grace 
of faith they can no longer retain hold upon the truths of faith. 

VII. Seek to master the book you read. To every book there 
is a positive and a negative side. In order to get at the positive side 
place yourself in sympathy with the author. Read the book from 
that point of view from which he wrote it. Divest yourself, for the 
time being, of your own hobbies and your own standard of criticism. 
You thus stand out of your own light. Afterwards look to the 
negative side of the book. Note how far the author has gone over 
the ground of his subject-matter and wherein he falls short in his 
treatment. There are times when what an author does not say is as 
expressive as that which he says. His omissions are an important 
clue to his frame of mind. They reveal his likes and dislikes, his 
aptitude, his tastes and tendencies. Sometimes they reveal how far 
he falls short in grasping the full bearing of his subject; sometimes 
they point to his prudence in steering clear of mooted questions 
barren in result; sometimes they prove him an artist of consummate 
skill, who knows what not to say as well as what to say. Then, 
again, the omission may be designed suppression. An example 
will best illustrate the point I would make. Take the first and last 
master-pieces of George Eliot. Adam Bede breaks upon the reader 
with all the freshness and truth of nature. Every element influ- 
encing character is expressed in the workings of the very souls of the 
rural, half-educated folk acting out their lives according to their 
conscience, their early training, and their personal character. Their 


* See, for instance, Abbé Vigouroux, Cosmogonie Mosaiqgue. Susanne: Caractére véridi- 
que de son Histoire, pp. 345-349. 
t See Cardinal Newman's Grammar of Assent, chap. vii. § 2, 5. 
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beliefs are there, and their lives are colored by their beliefs. 
Daniel Deronda deals with human nature on lines diametrically 
opposite. All its men and women, except the fanatical Mordechai 
and the priggish Deronda, live and move without religious beliefs 
and religious comforts, the creatures of environment, acting not as 
they would but as they must. The ordinary reader throws the light 
of his own religious belief upon the characters as they pass before 
him, and takes it for granted that.the author assumes throughout 
religious feeling and religious motive. But he is reckoning without 
the author. George Eliot cast off the shreds of Christianity that 
had hung about her when she first began to write, and in her later 
works suppressed all Christian influence as false and pernicious, sub- 
stituting in the stead necessity and environment. Here is the 
fountain whence flows the poison permeating this gifted writer’s 
later works. It is by taking into account these various aspects of 
authors and books that one learns to master the book one reads. 

VIII. In your readings give one another mutual support and 
encouragement. Therefore read aloud in the family circle. After 
you have read a chapter discuss freely the author, the style, the 
characters, the statements. This is a good old custom that was in 
greater vogue a hundred years ago, when books were scarce and 
education was not so generally diffused. You all remember how 
charmingly Goldsmith, in that most charming of classics, Zhe Vicar 
of Wakefield—a work that. contributed so largely towards the 
awakening of the genius of Goethe—describes the practice at tea- 
time in the family-circle of Dr. Primrose.* Little did Goldsmith 
think that he was therein painting a relic of Catholic England which 
had passed into a family custom out of the convents and colleges 
and monasteries of medieval days. The custom is improving in 
many directions, and worthy of being preserved. Another praise- 
worthy custom is that of organizing reading-circles among your 
friends. Let some competent person cut out your work for you; 
prepare your portion well, and when the circle meets enter with all 
earnestness into the discussion of your subject-matter. You will find 
this a source of great improvement. 

IX. Lastly, remember that that is the best reading which tends 
to growth of character as well as to intellectual development. Every 
good book dealing with human life in its broader phases has that 
effect. But we Catholics read a certain class of books that are 
prepared especially for the culture of our spiritual sense. They 
remind us of our last end; they probe our consciences and lay open 
before us our failings and frailties and shortcomings; they reveal to 


* Chapter v. 
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us the goodness and mercy and sanctity of God, the life and passion 
and merits of our Redeemer, the beauty and holiness of the Church; 
they teach us how to prepare for the profitable reception of the 
sacraments; they place before us for our model and imitation the 
ideal Christian life. They rebuke our sins, they soothe our anxieties, 
they strengthen our resolves. With such friends we should become 
very intimate. And if I may be permitted to give advice upon a 
subject that belongs more especially to your spiritual director, | 
would say to you: Whatever you read by way of spiritual reading, 
be it little or much, read it slowly and reflectively. You are not 
under obligation, as in pursuing a course of study, to rush through a 
certain amount. Any passage that comes home to you, or stirs 
your feelings, or moves your will, dwell upon it until you shall have 
absorbed all its sweetness. Cultivate not many, but a few, very few, 
spiritual books which you make it a point to read and read again 


year after year.* 
BROTHER AZARIAS. 





A FAMOUS IRISH SCHOOL AND ITS FOUNDER. 


ON the eastern shore of Arranmore, in a picturesque valley, 
sheltered on one side by a range of dark hills and washed on the 
other by an inlet of Galway Bay, is the primitive little fishing village 
of Killany. The place commands a view of a magnificent sheet of 
water, diversified by islands, capes, and headlands, and outlined in 
the distance by the Twelve Pins of Benbola, which stand like a clus- 
ter of pyramids in bold relief against the sky. Beyond this, however, 
a more melancholy locality could scarcely be imagined. It seems 
the very home of desolation. The only sound that breaks the 
monotony of the scene is the querulous whistling of some solitary 
curlew wending his flight from shore to shore, or the plaintive 
murmuring of the ocean, dashing itself fretfully against the huge 
cliffs which loom in the distance. And yet this desolate hamlet was 
for many centuries a renowned centre of monastic life and intel- 
lectual activity. : 

Let us go back to the year of our Lord 480, and stand 
beneath the round tower, which, as we are informed, even then 
kept guard, like some tutelary giant, over the destinies of this 





* The indispensable books in every Catholic collection are: 1, The New Testament; 2, 
The Imitation of Christ; 3, Spiritual Combat; 4, A Devout Life, by St. Francis de Sales; 5.. 
Growth in Holiness, by Father Faber. 
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lonely valley. A group of buildings of various forms and dimensions 
lies beneath our gaze. Around an oblong edifice, which is evidently 
a church, are clustered several other structures varying in size from 
the narrow cell, intended for a single occupant, to the public hall, 
destined for the accommodation of the whole community. Encircling 
the entire collection is a wall of solid masonry whose sameness is only 
broken by a single gateway, surmounted by a carved cross. Prompt- 
ed by curiosity, we descend from our point of observation and ask for 
admittance. The door is opened by a white-robed janitor, who greets 
us with a cordial denedicite. On entering we find ourselves in a new 
world. It is a veritable bee-hive of industry and activity. Tran- 
scribers, illuminators, carvers, workers in silver and iron, mechanics 
of various kinds, are all deeply absorbed in their occupations. Here 
a group, in tunics and cucullas, are engaged in discussing some of 
the great scholastic problems which have been endless sources of 
dissension in the past as they are in the present. There a tonsured 
priest lectures to an attentive class, the dress and faces of many of 
his auditors denoting their foreign origin. As we pass along, the 
sounds of psalmody, now soft as the evening breeze, now loud as the 
murmuring of the ocean, break upon our ears. Have we visited a 
land of enchantment? Have we witnessed a fairy scene? We have 
travelled back over the centuries, and conjured up before our 
imagination what was once a reality. We haveseen one of the great 
Celtic universities of the golden era of Irish history. We have 
visited the school of “ Arran of the Saints.” : 

Saint Honoratus, the great monastic patriarch of Southern 
Europe, went to his reward (428) a little over half a century before 
St. Enda arrived in Arran (480). When tracing the walls of his 
hermitage at Lerins, so like, in many respects, its sister island in the 
Atlantic, the former never dreamt of the vast edifice which, in the 
designs of Divine Providence, was to spring up from this humble 
beginning. Neither could the latter, even in his most sanguine 
moments, have foreseen the luxuriant harvest that was destined to 
issue from the little seed he had prayerfully planted on the bleak 
hillsides of Arran. 

The early days of the school of Arran were not, however, without 
those trials and difficulties which make beginnings proverbially weak, 
and which have been ever the lot of the saints. The old lives of 
Saint Enda—for several have been written—as well as the traditions 
still existing in Arran are filled with legendary anecdotes which 
detail with great minuteness the encounters of the holy abbot with 
a certain pagan chieftain named Corban, who at that time held pos- 
session of the island. Extravagant and improbable as many of these 
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narratives undoubtedly are, they should not be altogether rejected. 
Various circumstances, such as the names of places, the traditions 
still extant, and local associations, all seem to indicate that these 
legends are but the echoes of authentic miracles which have become 
obscured by the lapse of centuries. 

It was near the alleged scene of one of these legends that St. Enda 
first celebrated Mass on the island. This spot—now known as Kil- 
lany—he selected as the site of his monastery. In due time a little 
damliagh, or stone church; the prointeach, or refectory; the aregall/, 
or kitchen; the abbot’s house, and a cluster of cone-roofed cells were 
erected. Towards the maintenance of this establishment one-half of 
the island was set apart. The remaining portion was divided into 
ten equal parts, on each of which was erected a monastery governed 
by its proper superior. St. Enda ruled over all. Under him was 
elected a second in rank, who had the right of succeeding the abbot 
after his death. The first of these coadjutor abbots is said to have 
been St. Benedict, brother of the famous Kieran of Saige, patron of 
the diocese of Ossory, who himself is said to have been one of the 
many great men who came to St. Enda to learn wisdom and holi- 
ness. 

The other traces of the internal government of the Arran com- 
munity which have been handed down to us are of but little import- 
ance. Enda ordained that those among the monks who happened 
to be bishops should have a separate place of burial. All others 
were to be interred in the common place of sepulture. This regula- 
tion seems to have given umbrage to a portion of the community. 
Eight of the old monks who had accompanied St. Enda to Arran 
expressed their dissatisfaction. They further found fault with what 
they deemed the unequal partition of Arran made by St. Enda. To 
put an end to any doubts which might exist as to his right of 
governing, the abbot ordered a ¢riduum of fasting and prayer. When 
this was twice repeated, an angel, we are told, appeared and pre- 
sented Saint Enda with a chasuble and a Book of the Four 
Gospels—gifts which were understood by all to signify that to him 
was entrusted the two-fold duty of teaching and governing. 

These meagre details throw but little or no light on a question 
which, in recent years, has given rise to much discussion among 
archeologists. What was the rule followed by St. Enda and the 
monasteries of the early Irish church? To what system of monastic 
legislation is due the credit of having conferred so many benefits on 
civilization, and of having given so many citizens to heaven? 
The well-known antiquarian, Sir James Ware, who, like Ussher and 
Todd, devoted his energies to the fruitless task of endeavoring to 
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identify modern Protestantism with the teachings and practices of the 
early Irish church, assures us that the community founded by St. 
Enda was a branch of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine. It is 
now, however, almost universally admitted by the best Irish scholars 
that this institute was unknown in Ireland until introduced for the 
first time by St. Malachy in the twelfth century. The rule exclu- 
sively followed by the monks of the early Irish church was that 
brought into the country by St. Patrick. This code was only a 
modification of the monastic system brought originally into Western 
Europe by St. Athanasius when exiled to Treves by Constantine the 
Great, in the year 336. It was a rivulet from the great stream which 
had its origin among the sands of the Thebaid and spread its fertiliz- 
ing waters towards the regions of the north. Whatever doubt may 
exist as to the particular form of the monastic code adopted by the 
Abbot of Arran for the government of his young community, we are 
certain from the glimpses afforded us that it was based on the great 
fundamental principles of prayer, labor, obedience, and mortification 
of the senses. Fasting and abstinence of the most rigorous kind 
were strictly enjoined upon all. Meat was never used. All kinds of 
spirituous liquors were absolutely unknown. Bread, meal moistened 
with water, fish, herbs, and pulse were the only articles of food con- 
sumed by the members of the community. The exactness with 
which the rule of fasting was enforced is illustrated by an anecdote 
which we find related in Colgan’s Life of St. Enda. To test the 
fidelity of his monks Enda is said to have subjected them every 
evening to the following curious ordeal. On the waters of Killany 
Bay was placed a curroch, or canoe, destitute of the usual covering of 
skins. Every monk was obliged to go into this curroch. If the 
water entered—and nothing but a miracle could have prevented it— 
it was judged as a sign that the occupant had in some manner 
violated the rule. Ona certain occasion all the monks except the 
cook had gone safely through the trial. Poor Gigias—for that was 
his name—no sooner entered than the boat sank, and he escaped 
only with a severe wetting. 

“What hast thou done, O Gigias?” asked the abbot. 

Gigias confessed that, overcome by hunger, he had taken some 
of Kieran’s dinner and added it to his own. 

“There is no room for a thief here,” was the reply. So Gigias 
was obliged to go. 

The monastery of Arran was a veritable bee-hive of industry. 
Labor was imposed on all as a kind of penitential duty. Those 
skilled in agriculture were appointed to the unremunerative task of 
endeavoring to snatch a scanty crop from the inhospitable soil; 
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some ground the corn, while others launched forth in their skin- 
covered barks to reap the harvests of the deep. Copyists, com- 
posers, illuminators, and workers in vellum were employed in the 
scriptorium; lecturers and catechists gave instructions in the schools. 
In the meantime the prayers of the community were unceasing. 
The monks succeeded each other in the choir. They stood around 
the altar and chanted aloud the praises of God in the words of the 
royal Prophet. 

The soul and centre of this angelical world was St. Enda. He 
was a model of all virtues, but above all shone his admirable sweet- 
ness of disposition and his self-denial. In selecting Arran as the 
place of his abode he was actuated by no other motives than a 
desire to hide himself from the eyes of the world, and sanctify his 
own soul and the souls of his brethren. By a wise dispensation of 
Providence, however, history has torn away the veil behind which 
he sought to conceal himself, and the former chieftain stands 
revealed to us in all the greatness of his soul and in all the 
beauty of his sanctity. Saint Cummian of Conor, who was born 
half a century (589) after the death (540) of St. Enda, and who is so 
well known for his famous letter on the Easter controversy, has left 
us a poem in which he pictures the holy Abbot of Arran living in a 
cell of flinty stone and practising austerities of such rigor as to 
seem almost incredible. Near the church of St. Benan, overlooking 
the village of Killany, is still pointed out a rude building called the 
bed of St. Enda. In the words of Froude, who gives the result of a 
visit to Arran in his Short Studies, “it is such a place as sheep 
would huddle under in a storm, and shiver in the cold and wet 
which would pierce through the chinks of the walls.” ‘“ Enda,” 
says St. Cummian, “loved victory (over self) with sweetness, he 
loved a prison of hard stone to bring the people to God.” This 
victory over self had only been obtained after a severe struggle. 
Enda was by nature passionate and impulsive. An anecdote 
illustrative of his fiery disposition is found in his life. Immediately 
after assuming the monastic garb he was on a certain occasion 
engaged in conversation with his sister Fanchea, who loved him 
most tenderly and who exercised a powerful influence on his 
life. Their conference was rudely broken by warlike shouts. A 
neighboring clan, the hereditary foes of the family of Enda, had 
invaded an adjacent territory and were returning home with their 
booty, when they were intercepted and attacked by the warriors of 
Oriel. A bloody battle ensued. Forgetful of his new vocation and 
filled with the old warlike ardor, Enda seized a weapon and was 
about placing himself at the head of his clansmen, when his sister 
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interposed and exclaimed: ‘“ Enda, my brother, place your hand on 
your head and remember thou hast taken the crown of Christ.” 
The rebuke was effectual. Enda relinquished his battle-axe and re- 
turned to his prayers. 

During the interval which had elapsed between this event and 
his arrival in Arran so thoroughly had he overcome his natural dis- 
position that, like St. Francis of Sales, sweetness and gentleness 
became his most prominent virtues. In the long range of monastic 
biography no more charming picture has been presented to us than 
the paternal kindness with which the holy Abbot of Arran treated 
the monks under his care. He was a father to all. He shared the 
sorrows of his brethren, dispelled their doubts, and when despondent 
he inspired them with a share of the invincible courage which 
glowed in his own great soul. Among the many anecdotes related 
in his life is one in which we are told that the monks of Arran, who 
from the circumstances of their abode became skilful and adventur- 
ous navigators, complained that owing to a huge rock which blocked 
up the entrance to the harbor they were often in danger of ship- 
wreck. The abbot went to the spot, made the sign of the cross on 
the boulder with his abbatial staff, and prayed that God might do 
the rest. That night an angel bearing a flaming sword was seen 
descending from heaven, and, striking the rock like a flash of light- 
ning, it crumbled into atoms. 

The fame of the austerities practised by these athletes of peni- 
tence spread like an odor of sanctity over all Western Europe. 
The tide of empire had moved westward, and the wonders of the 
Thebaid were revived in the Atlantic Ocean. The trackless deep 
became a highway, and the barren hillsides and gloomy valleys of 
this desolate island swarmed with human beings. There Saxon and 
Celt forgot their ancient race hatreds; the Iberian and the Gaul, the 
Frank and the Teuton might be heard conversing in the common 
language of all—the Latin of old Rome. 

Space will allow us only to cast a glance, in passing, at a few 
among the crowd who composed that holy company. Foremost 
among them we find Columkille, the Dove of the Cells, whose 
hermitage, clothed in a mantle of sweet-brier and wild roses, is still 
pointed out in a lonely spot by the sea-shore. On his departure from 
Arran he composed a poem, which has been handed down to 
posterity, and which is one of the most exquisite relics of ancient 
Irish literature we possess. Aubrey de Vere—one of Ireland’s 
truest poets—in his English version has transmitted the touching 
pathos and tenderness of the original with so much fidelity that we 
are tempted to quote the following stanzas: 
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‘‘ Farewell to Aran Isle, farewell ! 
I steer for Hy; my heart is sore: 
The breakers burst, the billows swell 
’Twixt Aran Isle and Alba’s shore. 


‘*O Aran, sun of all the West! 
My heart is thine! As sweet to close 
Our dying eyes in thee as rest 
Where Peter and where Paul repose. _ 


‘*O Aran, sun of all the West! 
My heart in thee its grave hath found ; 
He walks in regions of the blest 
The man that hears thy church bell sound.” 


Next come the founders of the great schools of Moville and 
Clonard—the two Finnians. Saint Finnian of Clonard was a man of 
such vast learning that, after his return from Arran, he became a 
kind of consulting theologian for all Ireland. His namesake of Mo- 
ville was even still more famous. Filled with love and veneration 
for the Apostolic See, he set out from Arran on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and after a long sojourn in the Holy City he returned to Ire- 
land laden with gifts from the reigning pope. He afterwards made 
several other journeys to Rome, and brought back a vast store of 
relics, the penitential canons, known as the Canons of St. Finnian, 
and a copy of St. Jerome’s translation of the Holy Scriptures, until 
then unknown in Ireland. He founded the monastery of Moville 
in the year 540 and afterwards returned to Italy, where he was 
elected Bishop of Lucca, in Tuscany, and is to this day venerated 
in that country under the name of Fridian or Frigidian. He died in 
580. 

The great Saint Kieran of Clonmacnois, whom Alcuin calls the 
glory of the Irish race, was also a pupil of the school of Arran. 
Having come to the island in his youth, and being endowed with a 
vigorous constitution, he was appointed to the task of grinding all 
the corn of the community. For seven years he discharged this 
duty. Visions of his future greatness broke in upon his humble 
labors. He dreamt, at one time, that he saw a great tree laden with 
leaves and fruit growing on the banks of the Shannon. It spread 
out its branches far and near until it covered with its shade the 
whole of Erin. He related the vision to his abbot, who interpreted it 
as follows: “The tree,” he said, “thou art thyself, for thou shalt be 
great before God and men, and shalt bring forth sweetest fruits of 
good works. Proceed, then, at once, and, in obedience to the will of 
God, build thou there a monastery.” 
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Saint Kieran prepared himself for the work allotted to him. 
Having been ordained priest, and having said his first Mass at Kil- 
lany, he took an affectionate farewell of his brethren. The parting 
was most affecting. Walking between Saint Enda and Saint Finnian 
of Moville, and escorted by the entire community, he proceeded to 
the place of embarkation. No words were spoken, but tears flowed 
in abundance. Long and wistfully did the monks gaze after the 
bark which bore their beloved brother away from their island home. 
When returning to his cell, Saint Enda, sobbing with grief, said: 
“O my brethren! good reason have we to weep, for this day has our 
island lost the flower and strength of religious observance.” St. 
Kieran died at Clonmacnois in the year 549, having governed the 
monastery only a short time. 

Among the many others who were trained to holiness in this 
great nursery of saints were Saint Kevin of Glendalough, whom the 
poet Moore has touched with his poetic wand; St. Jarlath, patron 
and founder of the See of Tuam; St. Carthage of Lismore: Saint 
Benignus of Armagh; Saint Colman MacDuagh and St. Mac- 
Creiche, both natives of Clare; St. Loran Kerr; St. Caradoc; St. 
Kybi; Saint Papeus, and Saint Brecan, son of Euchu Ball-dearg, 
prince of the proud Dalcassian race. 

It was a gathering at once democratic and cosmopolitan. Prince 
and peasant, plebeian and patrician worked and prayed side by side. 
Children of races as divergent as the poles, but united by the cath- 
olicity of a common faith, lived together in harmony. 

Among the many objects of interest to be seen in this wonderful 
island is a sculptured cross bearing the inscription ‘‘ VII Romani,” or 
the Seven Romans. We ask in vain who they were. This solitary 
monument—cast on the shore of time, a relic of the shipwreck of 
ages—is the only evidence of their existence we possess. And yet 
we know that these strangers were only a few among the countless 
numbers who came from afar to drink copious draughts of wisdom 
and holiness from the fountains which flowed in perennial streams in 
Arran of the Saints. 

In this, as well asin the other great centres of monastic life 
throughout Ireland, there was an intellectual development unknown 
among the monks of the Egyptian desert. The prodigies of pen- 
ance practised by the eremites of the Thebaid found a parallel in Ar- 
ran, but to these were added the charm that mental culture always 
gives the actions of mankind. The study of the Holy Scriptures 
and the writings of the fathers of the church were the great founda- 
tion stones on which the Irish scholastic system was erected. In 
Ireland itself but few relics of her ancient literature, with the excep- 
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tion of legendary narratives, have escaped the vandalism of Dane 
and Saxon. The libraries of Europe, however, possess ample 
evidences of the literary eminence to which national feeling lays 
claim. These records consist chiefly of books of the Gospels, the 
New and the Old Testament, with glosses on the margin, and 
distinct commentaries, such as that of St. Columbanus, which bear 
ample testimony to the depth and fulness of knowledge possessed 
by the authors. Augustin Magraidin, in his life of Saint Enda, tells 
us that a book of the Gospels, richly bound and illuminated, was in 
his time (he died in 1405) still preserved in the monastery of Arran. 
Among the original works said to have been composed in this 
island is a poem entitled the “‘ Voyage of the Children of Ua Corra,” 
which tells us of seven brothers who set out in a skin-covered bark, 
on a pilgrimage of discovery into the depths of the Atlantic, where 
they met with as many adventures as the heroes of the Odyssey. 
The study of the Greek and Latin classics formed a portion of the 
educational course in the Irish schools. From the frequency with 
which we meet with copies of Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, Lactantius, 
Plato, and Aristotle these authors would appear to have been special 
favorites among the Irish monks. 

Nor were the fine arts neglected. Besides the art of illuminating, 
which attained a degree of perfection never since surpassed, metal- 
lurgy, sculpture, and architecture were also successfully cultivated. 
The relics of antiquity still to be found in Arran, such as portions of 
a round tower, exquisitely carved crosses, incised inscriptions, finely 
formed arches and cut-stone mullions and lintels, are all eloquent 
witnesses of the artistic skill of the monks of the early Irish church. 
From the circumstances of their abode, it will not be considered 
strange if the science of navigation had a special attraction for Saint 
Enda and his insular community. They loved the sea. Its solemn 
voice filled them with joy, for it seemed to them to be for ever chant- 
ing a hymn of praise to its great Creator. As they launched fear- 
lessly out upon its waters they mingled their psalms with ‘he cries 
of the sea-birds, and thus animate and inanimate nature united in 
adoration of the Almighty. Among the saints who were friends and 
contemporaries of Saint Enda was the famous navigator, Saint 
Brendan. Many claim for this holy man, and not without a certain 
amount of probability, the first discovery of America. Before set- 
ting out on his voyage he paid a visit to the Abbot of Arran, to ask 
his prayers and to be guided by his counsel. As one of Erin’s 
poetic sons—the lamented Denis Florence MacCarthy—has immor- 
talized this pilgrimage in verse, we shall here be excused for quoting 
a few verses: 
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‘¢ Hearing how the blessed Enda lived apart, 

Amid the sacred cares of Ara-Mhor; 

And how beneath his eye, spread like a chart, 
Lay all the isles of that remotest shore ; 

And how he had collected in his mind 
All that was known of the old sea, 

I left the hill of miracles behind 
And sailed from out the shallow, sandy Leigh. 


‘¢ Again I sailed and crossed the stormy sound 
That lies beneath Binn-Arte’s rocky height, 
And there upon the shore the saint I found 
Waiting my coming through the tardy night. 
He led me to his home beside the wave, 
Where, with his monks, the pious father dwelled, 
And to my listening ear he freely gave 
The sacred knowledge that his bosom held. 


‘¢When I proclaimed the project that I nursed, 
How ’twas for this that I his blessing sought, 
An irrepressible cry of joy outburst 
From his pure lips, that blessed me for the thought. 
He said that e, too, had in visions strayed 
O’er the untracked ocean’s bellowing foam; 
Bid me have hope, that God would give me aid, 
And bring me safe back to my native home.” 


It was in the midst of these hallowed associations that Saint 
Enda went to his reward in the year 544, having for over sixty years 
lived a life of penitence which for rigor was unsurpassed even by 
the anchorites of the Egyptian desert. His remains were laid to rest 
in the cemetery of the little mortuary chapel which he himself had 
built, and which still exists, as if its founder had imparted to it a 
share of his own immortality. 

As one stands over the grave of St. Enda, with the ocean 
spreading out before him, and the cliffs of Moher looming in the dis- 
tance, all the associations of the place rush upon him and fill him 
with emotion. The spirit of the angelic life practised there fourteen 
hundred years ago comes back upon him in all its beauty. He sees 
once more the sea covered with craft filled with pilgrims eagerly 
flocking to this desolate island. He hears the accents of the Celt 
and the Roman mingling with the rougher cadences of the Saxon 
and the Cymbri. He listens to the voices of human adoration 
chanting in concert with the mysterious music of the ocean; and he 
feels that land and sea, arch and altar, while echoing the praises of 
the great Creator, also become eloquent of Ireland’s glory. 


WILLIAM GANLY. 
Clifden, Co. Galway. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE KING.* 


SARA PETER was born on the 10th of May, 1800, in the town 
of Chillicothe, Ross County, Ohio. She came of an honorable and 
honored race. Her father, Thomas Worthington, was at one time 
a member of the Ohio Senate, and subsequently governor of the 
State. Her mother, a beautiful and clever woman, early laid the 
foundations of the sterling principles of duty and integrity which 
were to be the life-long watchwords of her gifted daughter, while 
from both parents she inherited a strong religious temperament. 
She received a thoroughly practical, womanly education from the 
best teachers of the day, and was married at the age of sixteen to 
Edward King, fourth son of the Hon. Rufus King, of New York, a 
name revered in the early history of the century. Five children, 
four boys and a girl, blessed this happy union, so soon to be dis- 
solved by death. Two of these children, a boy and a girl, died in 
early childhood. 

In the year 1831 Mr. and Mrs. King removed to Cincinnati, then 
the foremost city of the West, and a centre of intelligence and 
refinement, having been settled principally by people of means and 
education from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Here 
Mrs. King at once assumed a leading position in the highest social 
circles, her drawing-room becoming a sa/on where were assembled 
the literary and musical celebrities of the day. She was herself a 
fine musician, and preserved her fondness for the art, as well as her 
unusual skill, to the last days of her life. She was at this time an 
Episcopalian, and became actively identified with all charitable and 
religious works in which her contemporaries were engaged. 

Surrounded by an atmosphere of love, blessed with congenial 
friends, and occupied in agreeable pursuits, her life flowed on in 
smoothest currents for a while; but the hand of the Lord was already 
uplifted, and she was soon to know the chastening and sanctifying 
discipline of sorrow with which an all-wise Creator sees fit to visit 
the favored souls whom he destines for a special mission. 

In 1836 her husband died, and after much deliberation she 
decided to break up her home in Cincinnati and accompany her 
boys to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where they were to complete 
their education at Harvard College. She realized that she had now 


* Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Sara Peter. By Margaret R. King. 2 vols. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clark & Co. 
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a double task to perform in their regard, and with her, then as 
always, to become convinced where her duty lay, was to act 
immediately. Her life in Cambridge was quiet and uneventful, 
but she spent much time in study, of which she was very fond, and 
became thoroughly proficient in the French, German, and Italian 
languages, the knowledge of which was in after years to become a 
powerful auxiliary in her works of mercy and charity, by famil- 
iarizing her with places and people whom she must have other- 
wise known only superficially. While residing in this place 
she became acquainted with many famous literary people, and was 
in constant intercourse with the best thinkers of the time, for it was 
invariably her custom to form acquaintance and friendship with 
persons of superior intellect and independence of thought. 

Their education completed, her sons graduated with honor; the 
class of 1838, in which the eldest, Hon. Rufus King, now of Cincin- 
nati, matriculated, counting such names as Joseph Story and James 
Russell Lowell among its honored members. Her choice of resi- 
dence would have been Philadelphia, but Mr. King preferred his 
native State, and she returned with him to Cincinnati, where she 
resided until 1844. In that year she married Mr. Peter, whom she 
had met in Philadelphia when he had been British consul. He was 
a man of excellent family, fine education, and rare intellectual attain- 
ments, spending all his leisure moments in literary pursuits, which 
with his ample fortune he could well afford to do. 

He resided in Philadelphia, whither she repaired on her marriage, 
and their house became the centre of refined sociability. Good 
works were not forgotten; as formerly she interested herself in every- 
thing tending to the real advancement of her sex or the amelioration 
of its woes, and the “Rosina House for Magdalens,” established 
through her efforts and those of several other benevolent ladies, still 
exists and flourishes. About this time she also originated the now 
famous “ Philadelphia School of Design for Women,” which, after 
forty years, is still growing and showing greater development every 
day. . 

But sorrow once more spread its wings over her happy home, and 
in the year 1851 her second son, who had engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, died, leaving a young widow and three helpless little boys. 
Mother and wife were so overwhelmed with grief at this sudden loss 
that it was thought best for them to make a visit to Europe. The 
prominence of her husband’s family caused her to have many letters 
of introduction to influential people abroad, and the travellers were 
thus unusually equipped for what promised, as it proved, to be an 
interesting journey. Space forbids making extracts from her letters, 
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which are well worth the reading, showing her great powers of ob- 
servation, her just but critical mind, and her wonderful facility for 
seizing the best points and features of people and places, and of 
discovering beauty wherever it was to be found, as also her great 
originality and independence of character. Very noticeable here 
is the gradually awakening tendency of her truly Catholic mind. 
Unlike many Americans to whom Rome and Catholicism are but 
synonyms for tyranny and superstition, who in admiring the beauties 
of painting and sculpture unfolded to their untaught and wondering 
eyes forget that the preservation of these treasures is due to the 
jealous care of the Catholic Church, as their inception and accom- 
plishment was the natural and direct outcome of her influence and 
teaching, Mrs. Peter recognized at once these obvious truths, and 
seemed never weary of admiring not only these beautiful accessories. 
of Catholic art, but also thre simplicity, sincerity, and unaffected piety 
of the people among whom she journeyed and with whom she soon 
became familiar. She was presented to Pius IX., who granted her a 
special audience and with whom she was much impressed. A jour- 
ney to the Holy Land was next undertaken, and it was while at 
Jerusalem during Holy Week that she first began to realize the won- 
derful beauties of the Catholic Church, being greatly moved by the 
difference between the conduct of the priests and people of the 
Roman and Greek communions. 

She returned to America much benefited by her sojourn in 
Europe, filled with a new love for the arts, and more than ever 
animated, if that were possible, by the desire to instil her own en- 
thusiasm into the hearts of her friends and co-laborers. 

In the beginning of 1853 Mr. Peter died, and she at once set 
about removing to Cincinnati in order to be near her only son. 
Gathering around her a band of earnest and refined women, with 
their assistance she succeeded in establishing what was known as the 
“Cincinnati Academy of Fine Arts,” the germ of the present famous 
“ Cincinnati Art Museum.” 

In 1854 we find her again ex route to Europe, where she intended 
to make extensive purchases for the academy. Financial failures in 
America subsequently curtailed these investments, but this visit to 
Europe was the occasion of her becoming a member of the Catholic 
Church. On the way to Civita Vecchia she found herself in the 
company of a distinguished body of ecclesiastics bound for Rome, 
where the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was then under 
discussion. Archbishop Hughes was of the number, and to him she 
had a letter of introduction from Archbishop Purcell. There were 
many other notabilities, the Bishop of Philadelphia, a cardinal, 
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several European bishops, the Princess Borghese, the Duke de Roche- 
foucault, besides other intelligent and fervent Catholics. For the 
first time Mrs. Peter became socially familiar with those whom 
natural, and at that time national, prejudice had misrepresented in 
many ways, and her strong and just mind soon fully appreciated the 
healthy moral atmosphere and refined social and zsthetic conditions 
which surrounded her newly-found friends and companions. From 
that time forward her conversion was assured; she was given the 
entrée of the most exclusive and thoroughly Catholic sa/ons in Rome; 
cardinals, bishops, priests, the pope himself, became her friends; the 
scales fell from her eyes, and in a very short time she made her 
abjuration and was formally received into the Catholic Church. Her 
feelings at this time will be best described by a few short extracts 
from her letters. She writes: 


‘¢. , . Tsoon found, as I believe every candid mind must find, that a mist 
of érror surrounded me, that I had mistaken tinsel for gold; that, like other Pro- 
testants,I had boldly pronounced judgment on things of which I was either wholly 
ignorant, or deceived by false information. Do not imagine that I have been 
swayed about by any one. Nobody seems to have supposed me so spiritually 
engaged as to think of taking either measure or persuasion for my conversion. 
Yet here, where daily I touch the dust made holy by the blessed army of martyrs, 
whose faith, so far as the earliest records attest (and, providentially, they are 
abundant both in books and stones to a degree I never dreamed of), is still main- 
tained in all its fervor and purity by their successors at this moment—here, if 
anywhere, a pious soul may hope for the blessing of God on sincere and fervent 
prayers for guidance into the way of his truth. . . . When I come home I 
trust, by the Divine aid, to enter steadily upon the prosecution of some of those 
good works for the souls and bodies of men which it has always been in my 
heart to do if I could have adequate assistance. Under the care of a church 
which provides food and work for all her childrenI shall have helpers.” Again: 
‘You who know that in matters of moment I am not wanting in steadiness may. 
feel assured that I feel the strength of the ground on which I stand. I have for 
years been restless and unhappy on finding that the views held and taught by 
our church could not satisfy me, and my unhappiness arose from my own self- 
accusations, because I was not satisfied. Many others, I doubt not, live and die 
with the same habitual self-condemnation, yet never suspect the cause; and now, 
as I come to the clearer light of truth, I wonder that I should always have been 
so near, and yet never discovered it. I dare say you will feel no little surprise to 
hear all these things, and wonder how I should know about subjects hitherto un- 
known to me; but I have had excellent opportunities to learn and fearful internal 
difficulties to overcome before I could separate my better judgment from the 
mass of error which overlaid it. 

“TI say nothing of the struggles in my conscience, my horrible fears of being 
misguided by illusions, but which seem gradually to be dissipated by the light of 
a clearer faith.” 


It seems appropriate here to state that her firm and fond affec- 


tion for the Ladies of the Sacred Heart was begun at this period of 


her history and suffered no diminution till the close of her life. 
VOL, XLIX.—3I 
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Having placed herself under the guidance of the Abbé Mermillod, 
she prepared for her reception into the church by a spiritual retreat, 
which she made in the beautiful convent of Trinita di Monte, the 
Roman house of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. She always 
reverted to this season of preparation and the associations it recalled 
with the greatest pleasure, and some years later a branch of the 
order was induced, through her solicitations, to establish a house in 
Cincinnati, where they have at present a beautiful convent in one of 
the most attractive suburbs of that city. 

If at this time Mrs. Peter had not been restrained by natural ties, 
and felt, moreover, that her duty plainly lay in her own country, 
where the remainder of her life was to be consecrated to her fellow- 
creatures, her inclinations would have led her to remain in Rome, 
where the conditions of life so strongly appealed to her poetic and 
religious nature, always so susceptible to the beautiful and exalted in 
their highest form. 

But we soon find her once more at home, enjoying a short rest 
before entering with renewed activity upon what was to prove the 
crowning period of her grand and noble life. Her first efforts were 
directed to the establishment of a home of reformation for fallen 
women, a charity which had occupied her thoughts and in which we 
have seen her interested in her earlier womanhood. She applied to 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, already located in Louisville, who 
responded with two sisters. From this foundation have grown 
several large institutions in and about Cincinnati devoted to the re- 
formation of fallen women and the preservation of young children, 
both white and colored. Mrs. Peter always entertained a special 
affection for these ladies and their valued work. After one of her 
voyages to Rome she presented them with the relics of St. Clement, 
martyr, obtained with great trouble and in spite of many obstacles, 
which now rest under the high altar of their beautiful chapel, also the 
gift of an eminent Catholic lady, Mrs. S. S. Boyle, lately deceased. 
In this chapel Mrs. Peter erected a marble memorial altar, dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, whose image crowns and adorns it. 

Two years passed quickly in various charitable enterprises, and 
in 1857 Mrs. Peter again set forth on her oft-repeated pilgrimage. 
Her active mind had conceived a project, the execution of which 
would have seemed impossible to one not gifted with her indomi- 
table courage and perseverance. Her own fortune, or as much of it 
as she could control, was already at the disposal of God’s poor and 
needy. Why not interest others in the grand work? Her acquaint- 
ance among the bishops and princes of the church abroad, as well as 
with wealthy Catholics in Italy, France, and Austria, was quite 
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extensive, and she resolved to go in person to the pope, ask his 
consent to her undertaking, and, equipped with his approval and 
blessing, to engage in the missionary work of collecting means for 
the establishment of new and much-needed charities in her native 
country. She found the Holy Father very sympathetic; he gave 
her not only his approval and benediction, but a letter and a purse 
full of napoleons. 

So, too, were the other dignitaries of the church; all united in giv- 
ing her the kindest recommendations to people in high places, and 
what had been undertaken as a duty soon became a labor of love, 
and the means of founding and cementing many dear and lasting 
friendships. For to see Mrs. Peter was to be impressed by her strik- 
ing personality ; highly gifted in every way, both by nature and 
education, possessing in a marked degree that savoir faire which 
never fails to serve its owner in good stead, modest though unembar- 
rassed, her charming manners and simple, graceful courtesy were a 
ready passport to the most exclusive homes of the Old World. Her 
letters are full of accounts of the kindness with which she was every- 
where received, and, while never violating the seal of reserve which 
hospitality places upon its recipients, she is never weary of praising 
the true refinement and noble simplicity which seemed to be the 
motto of those refined homes. We will here give an extract from 
one of her letters on the occasion of an accidental meeting with the 
Empress of Austria. She says: 

‘* Being about to call on one of the ladies of the empress, I saw her approach- 
ing with her majesty as I alighted from my carriage. Both bowed, but as it is 
contrary to etiquette for royalty afoot to stop and converse in a court, we all pro- 
ceeded up-stairs—of course, I following. On reaching the first gallery the em- 
press bowed and begged me to stop a moment. She inquired for my health, and, 
taking both my hands in hers, she said she desired to tell me how much she 
wished for my success, and that she should constantly pray for it, and that I must 
not forget to pray for her. She pressed my hands in the most affectionate 
way; and with what do you fancy her hands were covered? Gray yarn mitts 
coming well up on the wrists, for the morning air was keen. She wore a plain 
straw bonnet, and a cross-barred woollen Scotch shawl, that I suppose none of 
our é/égantes would think of putting on their shoulders. The empress is so very 
gracious and elegant a person in manners that, wear what she will, she is unmis- 
takably a lady, and it is a beautiful spectacle to see one having so much at her 
command deny herself every superfluity that she may secure the means to make 
others happy. She contributed most generously to my mission.” 

Mrs. Peter had endeavored to engage a colony of “ Little Sisters 
of the Poor” for America, but was at that time unsuccessful. How- 
ever, they came some years later. At Aix-la-Chapelle, the mother- 
house of the Sisters of St. Francis, she succeeded in obtaining several, 
who made the first American foundation of the order in Cincinnati, 
where the convent of Santa Clara is now the mother-house in this 
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country. Retracing her steps, she prepared to turn her face home- 
ward ; her last stopping-place was Kinsale, from whence she departed 
for America with a company of eleven Sisters of Mercy from the 
convent in that town. She had no reason to regret this choice. 
The manifold duties of this order are especially suited to the needs 
of a large city; they include, besides parochial teaching, houses of 
refuge for destitute women and homeless children, visiting the sick 
at their homes, and also visiting hospitals and prisons. During the 
civil war they rendered valuable aid, and also through the cholera 
epidemic of 1866 they turned their house into a hospital, nursing the 
inmates night and day. 

The beginning of the year 1860 found Mrs. Peter once more at 
home, surrounded by kind friends and active in every benevolent 
project. For a time she occupied but two rooms in her house, reserv- 
ing the rest for the Franciscans, but subsequently an adjacent lot was 
purchased, on which a convent was erected, and she resumed control 
of her household. Although filled with the rarest objects of vertu 
and art, her parlors were now rarely opened to society, her whole 
life being occupied with good works, and her time arranged with as 
much precision and method as though she had been one of the good 
sisters with whom she really lived, for one roof covered both houses. 
The words of her biographer accurately describe the calm life she 
now led, 


‘‘with holy influences always surrounding her, a great and necessary rest 
after so much excitement as had filled the last few years. A window of her bed- 
room looked into the chapel, and the sweet voices of the sisters, all through the 
night, in prayer and devotion, lulled her slumbers and gave peace to her dreams. * 
Her own morning devotions were made at this window, just over the high 
altar, with all its suggestions to holy thought. From this home of peace she 
went forth on her daily round of untiring work, visiting every place where 
human suffering could be found, and strengthening the hearts of the sisters in 
their own works of love and charity.” 


The heart of Mrs. Peter ever turned towards Rome, and three 
times more did she visit that sacred spot, once on the occasion of the 
silver jubilee of Pius IX., again on the occasion of the CEcumenical 
Council. Her last journey was made with the pilgrims in 1874. 
Regarding the council she writes : 


‘<I have just returned from St. Peter’s, where I have witnessed a magnificent 
scene. The full council assembled in their episcopal robes and mitres, each 
taking his accustomed seat, with the Holy Father on his throne. The immense 
church was literally packed with a joyous throng. A bishop mounted a tempor- 
ary pulpit and read the decrees which have been the subject of discussion during 

*A number of Poor Clares, who pray without intermission day and night, are attached to the 
convent of Santa Clara. They are, or were until recently, the only members of the community 
in the United States. Mrs. Peter esteemed it a great privilege to be able to dwell under the 
same roof with these austere religious, who fast perpetually and take turns in praying contin- 
ually before the Blessed Sacrament. 
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the past weeks, in Greek and Latin; the ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ was sung; 
then each bishop gave his vote in turn. The pope gave a short address, and the 
whole closed by the singing of the ‘Te Deum,’ in which the immense concourse 
joined, as they had done in the ‘ Veni Creator.’ The scene was soul-inspiring. 
As we all said the ‘Credo’ together, it was impossible to restrain my tears. 
Before me were good and great representatives of the faith, from every nation 
under the sun, chanting with one heart and one voice one common faith, one 
firm hope, one undying confidence in eternal truths.” 

She was at this time seventy years old. One would think that 
increasing age and infirmity might have made such inroads on her 
vitality as to render her life in future one of ease and retirement. 
But time dealt lightly with this incomparable woman, and after four 
years spent pleasantly and happily among her friends, during which 
time her charitable works knew no intermission, we find her once 
again and for the last time turning towards the Mecca of her soul, 
joining the devoted band of pilgrims who were about to present their 
homage and condolences to the Holy Father, then as now a prisoner 
in his own rightful domains. This visit was somiewhat saddened by 
traces which death had left among her old friends. Here and there 
she chronicles the departure of this or that one, and her letters have 
an undertone of sadness absent from her earlier epistles. Her 
love and appreciation of the Holy Father was unbounded, and he in 
turn always gave her some special token of interest, which much 
delighted her. She had many souvenirs of his kind regard, and 
these were valued as priceless treasures. She often’ related the 
following incidents, evidences of his gentle and kindly attention. 

During her last visit to Rome she arrived in the midst of a grand 
celebration, and with her usual indefatigable ardor elbowed her way 
through the crowd into the near presence of the Holy Father. His 
attention was attracted, and he smilingly exclaimed in an audible 
voice, to the attendant beside him, “ Ecco nostra cara Signora 
Peter” —“ There is our dear Signora Peter.” 


‘On another occasion,” relates her biographer, ‘‘ an incident occurred, testi- 
fying to the beautiful simple-heartedness and tenderness of this holy man. As 
the faithful were receiving the blessing of the Holy Father, Mrs. Peter entered 
somewhat late, and a little agitated, and in kneeling dropped her staff, which 
fell beyond the rail, startling His Holiness, who looked around, and himself rais- 
ing the staff, handed it to the venerable lady, saying, ‘ Signora Peter, you have 
done what all Europe has failed to do; you have stopped me in my career.’ 

‘* With these happy memories, with vigor sufficient for her work, surrounded 
by the holy influences of the church, loving friends, a beautiful home, with the 
silent companionship of her treasured books and pictures, this valiant woman was 
to be blest with a peaceful close to her useful life.” 


Three years more of labor, never ceasing, but now somewhat re- 
stricted by reason of increasing age; three years more of counsel here, 
admonition there, encouragement to this one and charitable aid to 
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another; three years more of boundless good-will and untiring charity 
in thought and word and deed, and the end was come. 

Always prepared, she received a herald of her dissolution in an 
accident which occurred some time before her death, and from which 
she never recovered. Peacefully and painlessly she passed away, on 
the sixth day of February, 1877, in the seventy-seventh year of her 
age. All through the city went the sorrowful news, “ Mrs. Peter is 
dead.” Then from the convents that her charity and zeal had 
founded, from the asylums that her benevolence had fostered, from 
the refuges that her womanly heart had held dearest among her 
“treasures of the poor,” from the homes, cultured or unrefined, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, gentle or simple, that her hand and heart had 
directly or indirectly blessed, came forth the sisters whose friend she 
had been, whose early struggles she had assisted, whose cares she 
had lightened, whose battles she had fought; the men, women, and 
children she had saved from poverty and death, or worse than death; 
rich and poor, scholarly and ignorant, mistress and servant, the lame 
and blind, without regard to race, creed, or color. 

Before the silent form they passed, a seemingly endless proces- 
sion two days’ long, praying and weeping, and when the doors were 
closed that the beloved form might be taken to the church where 
the funeral obsequies were to be celebrated, they hastened one and 
all to old St. Xavier’s, where they filled the spacious pews and broad 
aisles to overflowing. As she lay in her coffin clothed for the 
grave, her strong, beautifully chiselled features like carven marble, 
one involuntarily thought of some dead archbishop or other depart- 
ed dignitary of the church waiting calmly the roll-call of final judg- 
ment. But though the massive brow with its deep lines betokened 
the masculine intellect of, her who had done so much for God and 
her fellow-creatures, no one who ever looked into the clear and 
earnest eyes or watched the expressive, mobile lips could have pro- 
nounced them aught but purely womanly. 

She was laid in the mortuary chapel built under her own direc- 
tion during her life-time in that part of the Catholic cemetery 
dedicated to the use of the Franciscan Sisters. 

More than a decade has passed since that day, but the fruits of 
her life have multiplied a hundred-fold, and so will increase and mul- 
tiply to the end of time. They are her portion and heritage for ever 
in the house of her Father, about whose business she was always 
eager. “Her conversation was in heaven.” “What do I care,” 
she was wont to say, “for the opinions of the world? My portion is 
with God, and my inheritance with the saints.” She was indeed a 
true daughter of the King. MARY E. MANNIX. 
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NEITHER GENEROUS NOR JUST. 


ON the 30th of April in this year of grace, whilst the whole 
nation was celebrating with pans of joy and gratitude the centennial 
of the inauguration of the first President of the United States; when 
from every temple of religion in the land was going up to heaven the 
prayer of thanksgiving and hope; when, in the presence of the Chief 
Magistrate of the country, surrounded by thousands of representa- 
tives of every creed, on the spot on which Washington had taken 
the oath of office one hundred years before, the Archbishop of New 
York with uplifted hands was praying “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the charity of God, and the communication of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all; and may the blessing of God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, descend upon our beloved country and 
abide with it for ever,” a message from Bishop Potter but too well 
calculated to stir up the fire of religious animosity was speeding 
from hand to hand of “ Protestants whatever their religious convic- 


tions,” 
‘Fast as the Fiery Cross could circle o’er 
Dale, glen, and valley, down and moor.” 


This message was a letter addressed to Rev. Dr. Shackelford, 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Redeemer, New York, to aid him 
in raising funds for the erection of a new church. It runs thus: 


“Your case is certainly one of especial hardship. Accepting in 
good faith the permission given by the city authorities, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, to occupy certain lots as a site for a church, 
it has come about that owing to the desire of a hostile religious com- 
munton to get possession of what, by every rightful and equitable 
construction, was your own property, you are now compelled to pay 
thousands of dollars for continued possession of it. The whole his- 
tory of this business, so far as it relates to those who have been 
striving to dispossess you, is a thoroughly discreditable one, and it 
ought to awaken the generous resentment of every friend of religious 
liberty. For certainly, it is a grave infringement of such liberty that 
any religious sect should be allowed to avail itself of a legal techni- 
cality in order to get possession, whether for so-called religious or 
other purposes, of that which is not their own. And the conspicuous 
inconsistency of this action, with that taken in the interests of those 
who have fattened upon State and municipal gifts and grants, would 
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seem to indicate that Protestantism has still abundant raison d’étre, 

and that Protestants may find in your case an object worthy, what- 
. . . . . . * ° ” 

ever their religious convictions, of their substantial sympathy.” * 


This letter was printed and circulated privately amongst Protes- 
tants with the following note by the rector: 


“DEAR SIR: Feeling that the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves placed make a strong claim upon the religious public, I 
hope you will aid us with a contribution to our building fund.” 


This extraordinary epistle was a shock and a surprise to the whole 
community, Protestant no less than Catholic. It comported so ill 
with the position of the writer that few hesitated to call it undignified, 
and the time of its issue was so unfortunate that it was fitly stamped 
as un-American. To seek to stir up the religious prejudices of non- 
Catholics for the purposes of raising money for church-building 
places the bishop in a most unenviable attitude before the public, and 
one on which men will have little hesitation in forming an opinion. 

At no time is it Christian to evoke religious rancor, and least of 
all in our day and country. We had hoped that the time had passed 
when for the sake of religious opinion men could be pilloried. 
Bishop Potter has posed lately on a memorable occasion as a /audator 
temporis actt. He has set before the rulers of the state the conduct 
of the Father of his Country under given circumstances, and called 
attention to the need there was in this day of shaping public conduct 
according to the norm of a hundred years ago. Availing ourselves 
of a like privilege, let us submit to the bishop Washington’s opinion 
of an action bearing a strong family likeness to that under considera- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary War, just after Washing- 
ton had taken command of the Continental army at Cambridge and 
at Boston Heights, an attempt was made to repeat the celebration of 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. The New-Englanders had 
imported the custom of burning not a stuffed image of Guy Fawkes, 
but an effigy of the Pope. 

It was proposed, as the 5th of November, 1775, approached, to 
renew this offensive sport in the American camp near Boston, while 
Montgomery and Arnold were making their way toward Quebec 
with every prospect of its capture. The worse than stupid malignity 
of this sort of carnival was rebuked by Washington in this order : 

“Nov. 5th._—As the commander-in-chief has been apprised of a 
design formed for the observance of that ridiculous and childish 


* The italics are ours. 
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custom of burning the effigy of the pope, he cannot help expressing 
his surprise that there should be officers and soldiers in this army so 
void of common sense as not to see the impropriety of such a step at 
this juncture; at a time when we are soliciting and have really ob- 
tained the friendship and alliance of the people of Canada, whom we 
ought to consider as brethren embarked in the same cause, the 
defence of the general liberty of America. At such a juncture, and 
in such circumstances, to be insulting their religion is so monstrous 
as not to be suffered or excused ; indeed, instead of offering them the 
most remote insult, it is our duty to address public thanks to these 
our brethren, as to them we are so much indebted for every late 
happy success over the common enemy in Canada.” 

The wisdom and the warning contained in these words are no 
less applicable to ourselves and to our own times than to those to 
whom they were addressed. For the victories, both of war and 
peace, of the past hundred years the nation is indebted to Catholics 
in as large a measure at least as it was to their brave co-religionists 
of Washington’s day, and we would add, as it is to the members of 
any denomination of the present. Is a public insult to their religion 
to be held as less “monstrous” now than then? The preservation of 
the state of prosperity flowing from the peaceful union of all classes 
and denominations in furthering the common good should be dear 
to every member of the community, and whatever tends to disturb 
this union by exciting that most ruthless of all strifes, religious war, 
ought not to be suffered or excused. There have been dark days in 
the history of religion in our country which Protestants do not desire 
to have dragged into the light. Happily they were few as total 
eclipses and as short-lived ; and he confers no boon upon his country 
who would renew these painful periods. 

The “hostile religious communion” to which the bishop refers, 
we need hardly remind our readers, is the Catholic Church. It is 
equally unnecessary to say that any attitude of hostility it has ever 
assumed has been one of defence, as in the present instance. In 
his letter the church is charged, first, with being guilty of “a grave 
infringement of religious liberty,” and, second, of having “ fattened 
on State and municipal grants.” The whole history of the case 
which has given rise to these bitter and unjust accusations is the 
fullest reply. 

Some twenty-five years ago the Church of the Redeemer peti- 
tioned the Common Council of New York for a building site for 
church purposes. Permission was granted to occupy, during the 
pleasure of the Common Council, a portion of the block of public 
land bounded by Eighty-first and Eighty-second Streets, and Madi- 
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son and Fourth Avenues. A frame church was erected occupying 
two lots, and no further improvements were made for twenty years, 
when, in May, 1884, the Board of Aldermen directed its Committee 
on Finance to report on claims of the church to twelve lots whilst 
occupying only two. The following is the committee’s report, as 
found in the City Record of May, 1884: 


** In obedience to the directions contained in the resolution, your committee 
has investigated the subject with the following result: The records of the 
Common Council show that on the 31st day of December, 1864, the Mayor 
approved a resolution which had been previously adopted by the Common 
Council, ,of which the following is a copy : 


‘* Resolved, That the Church of the Redeemer, Yorkville, whose petition for site has been 
referred to Committee on Finance, have permission to occupy the lots for which they have 
asked as a site for a church, during the pleasure of the Common Council. 


‘* The property in question is held, or rather occupied, by authority of the 
foregoing resolution only, and is a complete answer to the inquiry as to the terms 
or authority by which it is so held. 

“‘The inquiry as to the extent of the permit, or the property embraced in it, is 
not, however, so readily answered. It appears that the church occupies as a 
‘site’ the entire front on the west side of Fourth Avenue, from Eighty-first to 
Eighty-second Street, and four lots (100 feet) front on Eighty-second Street, in 
the rear of the four lots fronting on Fourth Avenue, making twelve full-size city 
lots in all. The church edifice is only a small frame structure occupying about 
two full city lots, so that the site includes, as at present enclosed, ten full city 
lots in excess of the ground actually in use as a site for building. 

** After a careful search of the records of the Common Council, your com- 
mittee has been unable to find any evidence that the church ever asked for the 
use of the land in question, previous to the passage of the resolution of December 
31, 1864, above quoted. 

‘* The only reference to such a petition is contained in a report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Board of Aldermen, made September 7, 1863, and 
then laid over. This report was accompanied by a resolution authorizing and 
directing the Comptroller to make a grant of land two hundred feet on Eighty- 
second Street, by one hundred and two feet two and one-half inches on Fourth 
Avenue, to the said church, on which to build a church, parish school, and rec- 
tory. This resolution, however, was never passed by the Common Council, nor 
was the parish school or rectory ever built. It is clear, therefore, that all this 
property, exclusive of the site actually occupied by the church edifice, by per- 
mission of the Common Council and during its pleasure, consisting of ten full 
city lots, worth, probably, $150,000 at the present time, has been held, used, and 
enjoyed by the rector, warden, and vestry of the Church of the Redeemer with- 
out the shadow of a legal claim or title of any kind. 

‘* Beyond question it is the duty of the city authorities to recover possession of 
the property in the interest of the taxpayers, who own it, as the value of the land 
is certainly too great to be diverted from the assets of the city. No other church 
congregation has any such privilege granted to it, and no exception should be 
made in favor of the Church of the Redeemer. 

‘“‘ For a period of nearly twenty years this church congregation has held, 
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used, and enjoyed the public land, the greater portion of it without even the sem- 
blance of a title, as the church edifice occupies as a ‘site’ only about one-sixth 
part of the land, and the other five-sixths has been so held by ‘ possession’ only, 
a tenure by which, in the upper part of the city, many other parcels of the public 
lands are now held. 

‘¢ From the above, which your committee believe to be the facts in the case, 
it is apparent that the land used as a site for the church edifice (about two full 
city lots) is held only during the pleasure of the Common Council, and that the 
other ten city lots, which the church officers have enclosed and occupy, are so 
enclosed and occupied without any legal right or authority whatever. 

‘* Your committee, having in the foregoing report obeyed the instructions con- 
tained in the resolution, respectfully submit the same to your honorable body for 
such other and further action in the premises as may be deemed necessary or 
advisable. 


‘It was moved that the report be received and placed on file. The president 
put the question whether the board would agree with said motion, which was 
decided in the affirmative.” 


From this report it is clear that the only authority competent to 
pronounce on the tenure of the property occupied by the church 
had, after due investigation, declared that the church had permission 
to occupy two lots during the pleasure of the Common Council, and 
that to the remaining ten lots it had no title whatever. 

It is difficult to believe that notice of this action of the Board of 
Aldermen had not reached the parties most interested. Neither is it 
alleged that any other action favorable to the church’s claims was 
taken by the board subsequently. Yet the church after this began a 
new building on the land so held. The matter was submitted to the 
Sinking Fund Commission after the building had been begun, and 
pending its action the church was enjoined from continuing further 
improvements. The commission was composed of the mayor, re- 
corder, and comptroller of the city. The decision arrived at by 
them was, that the land in question belonged to the taxpayers and 
should be put up at public auction. The Church of the Redeemer 
succeeded in having the decision set aside, and secured the right to 
purchase the land at private sale. The price fixed for the eight lots 
was $77,500, which was afterwards reduced to $67,500. 

In February, 1866, the Sisters of Mercy received a lease of the 
remaining portion of the block from the Common Council for ninety- 
nine years at the yearly rent of one dollar. Here they established 
St. Joseph’s Industrial Home, for the protection and support of 
destitute girls between the ages of eleven and eighteen (the daugh- 
ters of deceased or disabled soldiers having a preference), and for the 
reception of homeless little children committed to it by the police 
courts. The infirmary for sick children in the Home looks out upon 
the lots on which it was proposed to erect the new church of the 
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Redeemer. A year after date of the report of the Common Council 
above cited, the Sisters petitioned for four of the lots declared to be 
public property, in order to secure light and air for their children’s 
infirmary. This was their only interest in the matter. So just 
seemed this request that Dr. Shackelford addressed to the Mother 
Superior of the Home the following note: “We agree to a clause 
being put in the deed of the land requiring the space in the rear of 
the west wall of our new church to be kept open, and not be built 
upon so long as your present building in the rear of our lot is used 
as an infirmary; the object, of course, being to secure for your sick 
children light and air.” With this assurance the Sisters allowed 
their petition to remain in abeyance, and have since taken no action 
in the case. With the decision of the Sinking Fund Commissioners 
the Home has nothing to do. It has benefited in no way, except 
as above, by the whole transaction. This is the history of the whole 
matter. 

“The whole history of this business,” writes Bishop Potter, 
“ought to awaken the generous resentment of every friend of religi- 
ous liberty.” 

It is difficult to see any reasonable grounds for this appeal to the 
friends of religious liberty. It would rather seem that if the claims 
of Bishop Potter in the premises were allowed, what he understands 
by religious liberty would suffer in its very source. The principle of 
total “separation of church and state” is one that he “would be 
profoundly grieved to see violated,” as he writes in his letter of April 
2, opposing the petition of the Catholic Protectory for its share of 
corporate school money. When he asks that the State or city make 
a grant of land not for charitable uses but for the purpose of a church 
site, he is simply calling upon the State for an endowment to propa- 
gate the tenets of that particular sect to the exclusion of all others; 
thus, in short, constituting the Episcopal the established church of 
the nation. If his claim were allowed it would be the first grant of 
the kind ever made by the city, and he would have been responsible 
for initiating a policy which he holds to be fraught with so much 
danger to religious liberty. 

Catholics have never received, nor have they ever sought, a single 
foot of ground for their church sites from the city or State. They 
have either purchased them or received them as gifts from members 
of theif own community, a policy they are quite content to pursue. 
The charge, therefore, of an attack on the first principles of religious 
liberty—separation of church and state—as held by Bishop Potter, 


must plainly be laid at his door, with its corollary of ‘conspicuous 


inconsistency.” The good bishop, apparently unmindful of the vast 
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difference between a grant for the benefit of a particular sect, pure 
and simple, and that given to a charitable institution used for the 
common good, charges Catholics with having ‘fattened on municipal 
gifts and grants.” 

It is hard to be forced to deal with a question so simple and clear 
year after year, as Catholics are called on to do, without losing 
patience, especially when the question is raised by one whose intelli- 
gence and position one would wish to respect. Men like Dexter 
Hawkins, Clarence Cook, and Eugene Lawrence have again and 
again dragged this matter into discussion, and as often been amply 
answered in the pages of this magazine, and in the Atlantic Monthly, 
by the late lamented John R. G. Hassard, of the 7ribune. 

The charge implied in Bishop Potter’s words is, first, that 
Catholics as a denomination have received more grants of public 
land; second, more gifts of public money, than they are entitled to 
in proportion to the public services they render to the State or city, 
compared with other denominations. To both of these we have no 
hesitation in giving an absolute denial, which is sustained by the 
records. 

Ist. With regard to grants of land, we have stated that we never 
received a foot of land as a grant from the city for a church site. It 
has been over and over again repeated, after as many contradictions, 
that the ground on which the Cathedral stands was the gift of the 
city. Only a few days ago this “immortal lie,” as Mr. Hassard 
called it, has been revived. We deem it therefore necessary again 
to give the history of that property: The block of ground, now 
made two by the opening of Madison Avenue, bounded by Fifth 
Avenue, Fiftieth Street, Fourth Avenue, and Fifty-first Street, was 
conveyed by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City of 
New York to Robert Sylburn, on the Ist of May, 1799, for £405 
($1,012 50) and a reservation of an annual rent of four bushels of 
wheat. This rent was afterwards (in 1852) commuted by the pay- 
ment of the further sum of $83, 32. 

Robert Sylburn conveyed the property to Francis Thompson by 
deed on the 20th of February, 1810. Francis Thompson and Thomas 
Cadle conveyed the same by deed dated March 1, 1810, to Andrew 
Morris and Cornelius Heeney. Andrew Morris and Cornelius 
Heeney conveyed the same to Denis Doyle by deed dated May 
21, 1821; but it had in the meantime been mortgaged by Morris 
and Heeney to the Eagle Life Insurance Company of New York, 
which mortgage was foreclosed by a decree of the Vice-Chancellor 
dated September 13, 1828. Under this decree the property was 
sold by C. F. Grim, master in chancery, to Francis Cooper, by deed 
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dated November 12, 1828, for $5,500. Francis Cooper conveyed 
the property to the trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the City of 
New York, and the trustees of St. Peter’s Church in the City of New 
York, by deed, on the 30th of January, 1829, for the same that he 
gave for it, adding interest. 

The trustees of St. Peter’s Church, on the 13th of September, 
1844, assigned the property, for the benefit of their creditors, to John 
Powers and C. C. Pise. C. C. Pise, by order of the Supreme Court, 
transferred the property in October, 1851, to R. J. Bailey and J. B. 
Nicholson, Pise having resigned and Powers having died. In 1852 
there was a friendly partition suit in the Supreme Court to determine 
the interest of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the property, and it was 
decided that one-half belonged to St. Patrick’s, and the other half, 
belonging to St. Peter’s, was sold at public auction for the benefit of 
the creditors of that church, and was bought by the trustees of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral for $59,500. In the same year an exchange of 
gores was made between the city and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
city conveying a gore on the north side of Fiftieth Street, ten inches 
wide on Fifth Avenue and running to five feet six inches on Fourth 
Avenue, and the cathedral conveying to the city a similar gore on 
the north side of. Fifty-first Street, commencing at a point on Fifth 
Avenue and running to four feet eight inches on Fourth Avenue. 

Thus it will be seen that the property which now belongs to the 
cathedral was first purchased in 1829, by Francis Cooper, for St. 
Peter's Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at a chancery sale, for 
$5,500, and that in 1852 St. Patrick’s Cathedral bought the one-half 
interest of St. Peter’s Church in the property at public auction for 
$59,500. This is the whole truth in regard to a matter in reference 
to which there has been so much both of innocent and wilful misrep- 
resentation. 

The very fact that the enemies of the Catholic Church have so 
persistently repeated this hoary falsehood, seeking to fasten on us 
the odium of initiating what they deem a most dangerous precedent, 
shows how anxious they are to put us in an unfavorable light before 
the public. But it has recoiled on themselves at last. They have 
been hoist with their own petar. 

As it has never been asserted that any other of the Catholic 
church sites came from the city, this part of the subject may be dis- 
missed—shall we say for ever? We fear not. 

We might, strictly speaking, dismiss the whole question here, 
as it is only in as far as Catholics as a denomination have fattened on 
“State and city gifts and grants” that any discussion is called for. 
But it is only too evident that our Catholic charitable institutions are 
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aimed at in the sweeping charge of Bishop Potter. Let the follow- 
ing figures be the answer. 

That the grants of land to Catholic institutions are far below what 
we should be entitled to under any pro-rata distribution is seen from 
the following list: 


DEEDS AND LEASES OF LAND TO CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS. * 


Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, . . ... . . . . 30 lots. 

St. Joseph’s Industrial Home, ..........4iIm18 * 

The Foundling Asylum, a a ee a ee ee 
Tee ss aia <a 


TO PROTESTANT, HEBREW, AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The Protestant Episcopal Orphan eK ge I 
The Colored Orphan Asylum, . . sieges DU teh. AS 
The Baptt Ladies’ Home, 2 3. 2. 6 wet ew et TO 
The Chapin Home,. . . teat 
The Society for the Reformation of Juvenite Delinquents, sao © 

and 36 acres. 

The Nursery and Child’s te ele who th 2g el Fa 
St. Luke’s Hospital, . . . oe oe eee Meee 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, . . o TA eS 
The Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, a 
St. Philip’s Church, for cemetery, . . .... +... 4 * 
Hahnemann Hospital, . . Pte ae S, 1Set Reh, eee 
The Hebrew Orphan Aayvem, ee ee a ee ae 
ne ee a ee ee ee ee eee) 
German Hospital, . . Bp a he Sil oR 
New York State Woman’s Hospical, . wees TEs 

Total, . . 36 acres and 260 lots. 


We have here a total of eighteen charitable institutions to which 
the city has made grants of land, comprising 342 lots and 36 acres, 
and of these only three are Roman Catholic, which received in all 
82 lots. The other fifteen institutions, with only one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, are distinctly Protestant or Hebrew, and have 
received 260 lots and 36 acres. 

Secondly : 

GIFTS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


To Catholic charitable institutions up to the year 1878, $4,661,460 88 
To Protestant charitable institutions to same date, . . 9,407,500 71 
To Hebrew and other charitable institutions to same date, 2,412,917 17 


* So far as Catholic institutions are concerned the figures here given include all the grants 
made to them up to the presenttime. The grants to Protestant, Hebrew, and other institutions 
include those made up to 1878. Whether or not these grants have been increased since that 
time, we are not at present able to say. 
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It will thus be seen that Protestant institutions received within 
a given period $4,746,039 83 more than Catholics. The same 
proportion holds good for the subsequent ten years. When it 
is remembered that there are as many wards of the city cared 
for in Catholic as in Protestant institutions, the injustice of the 
charge that “Catholics have fattened on public grants and gifts” 
will be more apparent. The question may here be asked: Does 
Bishop Potter oppose the giving of public*funds for support of desti- 
tute Catholic children simply because they are cared for by members 
of their own faith? If so, he differs widely from distinguished lay- 
men of the most pronounced Protestant type. 

Mr. Erastus Brooks (the same who held the famous discussion 
with Archbishop Hughes on church property), in the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1867-8, where the opposite principle 
was sustained almost unanimously, said : 


‘* It is unworthy of taxpayers and a// others to incite the fury of the State 
against any sect or party on account of its religious faith. Sectarianism cannot 
be, must not be, supported by the State, zor must it, if presented in the form of 
true charity, be disowned by the State. If you strike at one mode of religious 
worship, you strike at all. Your blows fall everywhere, and you prostrate all 
whom they may reach. You must not suppose that asylums in New York, 
Westchester, Rochester, or Buffalo can be assailed on the score of sectarianism, 
or Romanism if you please, and Protestant institutions like the two State Houses 
of Refuge, the institutions of the deaf and dumb, the blind, the Children’s Aid 
Societies, Five Points Missions, hospitals for those of mature years and infant 
dependants, escape unscathed. All are so far Protestant as to have Protestant 
officers, Protestant boards of trustees and directors, and a general Protestant 
management and superintendence. This is true of all our main institutions, either 
criminal or for the maintenance of the poor. I have no fault to find with any of 
them; but be careful where you strike or, like Samson, you may bring the whole 
temple at your feet, and destroy all in your zeal to prostrate those you dislike.” 


These sensible and seasonable words ought to be laid to the 
heart of every Protestant whatever his position. They are so 
humane and just that not the most zealous sectarian can escape 
from the conviction they bring. In them the principle on which 
Catholics may well found their claim to their full pro rata of the 
public funds for public service is upheld. That their institutions 
render that service efficiently—more efficiently than those of any 
other denomination—is witnessed to by Mr. George William Curtis, 
the editor of Harper's Weekly, speaking in the same convention: 


“* Unquestionably,” said he, ‘‘ if the State, as we have determined, is to aid 
charities, it cannot avoid, at least proportionately, helping those institutions 
which are under the care of the Roman Church. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize the fact that the charitable foundations of the Roman Church are the most 
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comprehensive, the most vigorous, and the most efficient known in history. It 
is still further true, as the chairman of the committee (Mr. Brooks) has told us, 
that the great majority of those who must be relieved by State charities, in cer- 
tain sections of the State, are members of that church and will naturally fall to 
the care of that church. I cannot stop to speak of the various forms of the 
charity of that church, but it is to one of its saints that civilization owes the 
institution of the Sisters of Charity, whose benign service is known even in the 
hospitals of other denominations ; and any system which this State should adopt 
which would strike at the root of such institutions, would necessarily bring the 
State to this question, ‘ Are you willing to do, absolutely and to the utmost, what 
is now done by the institutions already in existence?’ Ido not believe that the 
State is willing to do it. I believe the experience of this State to be that of 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts in the year 1863 established a board of charity. 
In the very first report which that board made, after looking over the whole 
ground, they announced that in their judgment the true policy of the State was 
to give assistance to the private foundations, of whatever sect, that already existed 
rather than establish new public institutions.” 


If, then, Catholics, poor as well as rich—the poor out of their 
poverty, and God alone knows the full extent of their charity to 
their suffering brethren; the rich out of their abundance, under the 
inspiration of their faith, which teaches that a cup of water given in 
Christ’s name shall not go unrewarded, and that “ whatsoever you do 
to the least of my little ones you do unto Me”—build up institutions 
for the alleviation of every form of human misery, and contribute to 
their support with a “charity the most comprehensive known in 
history,” is it Christian, is it generous, is it just to stigmatize them as 
“fattening on State and municipal grants and gifts,” when they ask 
the State or city but to supplement their most efficient generosity ? 
If by thousands they give themselves to the service of Christ’s poor 
of all races and creeds, gratuitously for life, as Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of Mercy, Little Sisters of the Poor, Christian Brothers, and 
under a hundred other humble titles, believing in Him who said, “ If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come follow Me,” is Christian chivalry so dead in our day and 
country that so much heroism is regarded as a thing to be opposed 
by all the power of the Protestant majority ? Is this the “vazson d’étre 
of Protestantism”? Are we to witness, as the outcome of a century 
of progress, the second century of our history inaugurated by a cru- 
sade against defenceless women and helpless orphans? Away with 
the thought! It is un-American. 

; JoHN M. FARLEY. 
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RELIGION IN SPAIN, 


RELIGION IN SPAIN. * 


I. 


MANY and very valuable elements for Christian revival fortun- 
ately still remain in Spain, despite the ravages of modern unbelief. 
For reasons explained in history, the Spanish people are mistrustful 
and suspicious in regard to innovations, and they look with un- 
friendly eyes upon everything that tends to destroy their ancient 
traditions, to which they are strongly attached. If through the 
working of egotism natural to man they take up with novelties for 
the purpose of material betterment, they do not accept as readily 
those of the abstract order, which offer unknown advantages in ex- 
change for peace of conscience and consistency of character. This 
explains why Masonry, which in other countries causes so much 
injury to religion, has been, and still is, in Spain a political rather 
than a religious institution. So far as it could be made available to 
advancement to political offices, to profitable speculations on the 
stock exchange, in trade, or in the management of some special pro- 
fession, it has had a tolerable following. But when its coffers became 
empty; when it ceased distributing assistance; when the proselytes 
it relieved no longer needed its help, Masonry went down rapidly, 
and hid itself in the caverns of the Revolution, where are germinat- 
ing many other impious and demagogic societies, which Satan calls 
into play according to circumstances of time and place. 

The religious education of our people was founded not only on 
love for religion, but also on hatred for impiety. The chastisement 
of heretics was to our people a cause of great satisfaction and con- 
tentment. Inno other European country has the devil been repre- 
sented under more ridiculous and repugnant aspects. Our people 
were not urged to that hatred by the so much calumniated Inquisition, 
which, on the contrary, tried to repress it; and if there is in the 
history of that institution anything deserving of censure, it may well 
stand comparison with the furious vagaries of the revolution. 
Hatred and an implacable abhorrence of impiety has been a char- 
acteristic trait of our people, and the basis of our moral and 
religious education. 

* This article is the sequel of ‘ Religion in Spain,"’ by the same author, in the May 


number. We print these articles because they are a frank and able exposition of Spanish ques- 
tions by a Spaniard, and we wish to say that*he alone is responsible for the views expressed.—ED. 
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The benefits of such an education can never be eulogized as much 
as they deserve; the love of virtue is a-great thing, of course, but 
still more efficacious and sure, in order not to succumb, are hatred 
and abhorrence of vice. I was fourteen years old when I entered 
the University of Madrid. The Revolution of September, 1868, had 
just taken place; and, in consequence, the professorships had been 
numerously filled with impious professors. It fell to my lot to be 
taught by some of the worst in the classes of law, philosophy, and 
literature; in the number were two apostate priests. Well, I 
declare, for the information of heads of families anxious to save their 
children from the contagion of unbelief, that the hatred with which 
the apostasy of those clerical professors inspired me, and the 
aversion I felt towards the impiety which led them to apostatize, pre- 
vented me from falling into their nets; and not only was I preserved 
from their contagion, but I was besides fortified and strength- 
ened in the faith of my forefathers. Moreover, what other defence 
could a boy fourteen years old have against doctrines skilfully 
presented to seduce the intelligence of youth, against views 
preached by men of evil but tolerably brilliant repute, against 
teachers displaying a great deal of gentleness in order to gain 
partisans? But I knew that those men were bad, that what they 
taught was detestable, and under such circumstances seduction was 
impossible. To guard myself against their doctrines I studied good 
authors ; I meditated, compared; and the result was, as already said, 
to confirm me in truth. 

I have mentioned this personal fact because it explains the views 
I express in regard to the education of the Spanish people, and its 
value as a powerful element of Christian restoration. And what is 
the origin of that education? According to my judgment that is 
two-fold; and foremost are the eight centuries of warfare against the 
Moors, and the predominance of monastic teachings, the most solid 
and thorough for the education of a people. Thanks to God, the 
Spanish people, more than any other in Europe, was educated by 
monks; and a people so educated is good, sound in doctrine, firm 
in .piety, and disinclined to be led by impiety and modern re- 
volution. 


II. 


As an effect of that education, all that is valuable in Spain—art, 
science, literature, monuments, institutions, manners, and even her 
_ language—is Catholic. Our art of painting arose at the very time 
when the pagan Renaissance was displaying all its attractions in 
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Italy. Thither went many of our great artists; and, notwithstanding 
the seduction exercised upon a painter or a sculptor by classical 
forms, Olympic nudities, and mythological fables, the truth is that 
neither Apollos nor Venuses nor nymphs could be naturalized in 
our country; the grand Raphaelic designs, as well as the famous 
Venetian coloring, were used by our painters to represent the 
ecstasies of the saints, the labors and miracles of Jesus, and the 
ineffable beauties of the Virgin, the Queen of heaven. Olym- 
pus with its false deities was repugnant to our artists, because their 
love for the beautiful was blended with hatred for everything in a 
moral sense offensive. This example suffices to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the judgment above expressed in its application to the 
other branches of knowledge and culture in Spain. 

Thence it follows that the conquests of the Revolution meet with 
an unconquerable resistance everywhere; because the scholar desir- 
ous to write and speak well the Castilian language cannot avoid, no 
matter how deep in unbelief he may be, reading and studying Luis 
de Leon, Luis de Granada, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross—that 
is to say, the writings of monks and saints. The artist cannot avoid 
studying Zurbaran, the great painter of convents; Juanes, whose 
favorite subject was the Blessed Eucharist, and Murillo, that of the 
Immaculate Virgin. The philosopher must study Suarez; the his- 
torian, Mariana; and the statesman, the celebrated Cardinal Cisneros. 
Catholic culture does not die; it is the formative principle of all our 
being; and either one of two things: Spain must cease to be Spain, 
or must keep in the glorious path of her Catholic history. 

On this very account great anomalies are noticeable. Not a 
long while ago that follower of Kraus, Canalejos, now dead, deliver- 
ed in the Spanish Academy an enthusiastic encomium on the Autos 
Sacramentales of Calderon de la Barca, which are mystic theology 
in action; and a little later the sceptic Valera, author of a preface to 
Voltaire’s works, read in the same academy a no less enthusiastic 
eulogy of St. Teresa de Jesus as a writer and a saint. Unbelievers 
in Spain, if of any worth, cannot do aught but bow their heads 
before the Catholic glories of their country, which if they depreciate, 
they subject themselves to the condemnation of eminent men. Is 
not this a great element towards Christian revival? This is so 
evident that in scientific bodies it has been noticed that the mem- 
bers most learned are strong Catholics, and that their numbers are 
daily increasing. Menendez Pelayo, of truly marvellous precocity, 
who at twenty-five years of age was a professor of the university and 
a member of all academies in Madrid, unrivalled for wisdom, and a 
subject of admiration to both his countrymen and foreigners, never 
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retires at night without having recited the holy Rosary. On the 
other hand, the old men who got their knowledge and ideas from 
the French Encyclopedists are now dying out without leaving any 
successors. Out of the entire crowd of free-thinking writers now in 
Madrid, not half a dozen can be named that deserve the name of 
literary men; leaving, of course, out of the reckoning hungry 
journalists who write for money, without knowledge, conscience, or 
decency. Scientific and Christian revivals in Spain are, thanks be 
to God! bound up together. 


Ill, 


Results obtained through revolution have so conduced towards 
disabusing men of its fallacies as to constitute an efficacious element 
for beneficial restoration, for many are they at the present time 
who have reaped suffering instead of enjoyment’ from the vaunted 
conquests of the Revolution. The people were told: “ The church, 
through tithes and first-fruits, consumes the products of your labor ; 
revolution will enfranchise you from those tributes and enable 
you to enjoy all that you raise on your land.” Well, revolution 
indeed did do away with those tributes, which in years of production 
only absorbed a tenth part thereof, for if there were no products 
there were no tithes. But instead, by way of change, the modern 
state has burdened production in Spain with 30 per cent. taxation 
whether the year be a plentiful one or not; so that the tithe of ten 
per cent. has been transformed into a tax of nearly a third of the 
whole, and tribute, formerly being paternal, has now become tyran- 
nical. 

Formerly the convent’s tenants used to apply to the abbot for 
assistance when they needed it, and as the wants of the convent 
were small, the peasants experienced no difficulty in getting it. Let 
the tenant of the present day go to ask assistance from his landlord ! 
Pressed by his own wants, the landlord of the present day is compelled 
to squeeze his tenant; and as the land has but a limited production, 
the tenant is crushed between a landlord who asks more and more 
and the land which daily gives less. 

Despite the promises held forth by revolution, the condition ot 
the more numerous class of society has not improved; and the 
palpable failure of their expectations causes the people to scornfully 
smile when the revolutionists promise them that by eating the fruit 
of the forbidden tree they will be emancipated from God's pre- 
rogatives. 

It has been very consoling to observe that in Spain of late years, 
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since the restoration of monarchy thirteen years ago, many convents 
have been established, and some of the old ones rebuilt. Well, in 
the villages where this has taken place, and where the old convent 
once more received its former occupants, the religious were wel- 
comed with the greatest enthusiasm; the return of the monks was 
hailed as a new era of happiness in the district. 

“There is a wide difference,” said on one occasion a peasant 
resident of a place where a convent formerly existed, “between the 
monastic landlords and lay ones who become such by taking the 
estates of the monks.” Just as with individuals; when a nation begins 
to be disabused it is on a sure road to salvation; and in Spain, pre- 
cisely because revolution has been so much in opposition to 
her past, deceptions have proved numerous and very painful. A 
Castilian proverb says: ‘From those warned by sad experience 
are born the wise”’; and the wise begin to be many in Spain. 


IV. 


Not alone in our country does the universal church invoke the 
favor of God upon the devout female sex; but here, more than any- 
where else, woman is deeply and ardently Christian. Upon her 
ground modern impiety has made no progress whatever. Schools 
have been established in the hope of corrupting the heart of the 
Spanish woman ; institutions were started, under the guise of charity, 
to entice and win her to the revolutionary cause. But all in vain; 
women, firmer than men in this respect, have resisted seductions, 
flatteries, and appeals to their vanity; they have stood firm in 
Christian piety, deploring the weakness of their husbands and pre- 
venting as much as possible the fall of their children. We mean, of 
course, women who fulfil their duties as wives and mothers, and not 
those who disport in the swim of the grand monde, unfortunates who 
think they are beautified by the foam of the waters which are carry- 
ing them to an abyss. 

Women in our day are promoting the cause of piety more than 
ever was done by many generations of nuns during the middle ages. 
In France the work done by women for Christian revival is incal- 
culable ; and, as French fashions are daily imported in our country, 
all the good done by French women is thus added to the abundant 
performances of Spanish women themselves. There is not a congre- 
gation of religious French women, such as arise in France as 
numerous as field flowers in the spring, which does not bring out an 
immediate fruitful reproduction here. The Little Sisters of the Poor 
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came to Spain in 1865, and to-day they possess not only over twenty 
splendid establishments, but, moreover, another purely Spanish con- 
gregation has been started, which has opened more than eight or ten 
asylums for the same object. The Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
possess their own establishments in nearly all of the principal cities 
of Spain; and their schools are too small for the number of children 
flocking to them. The development of these female institutions 
started in Spain during the last ten years with these highly social 
aims in view deserves a special article, which we intend writing later 
on. But it is at home that the Spanish woman exercises her all- 
powerful influence. A great deal of harm is done to domestic hearths 
by casinos and cafés; but, fortunately, the Spanish woman knows 
how to protect the sanctuary of the Christian family. There are still 
homes left in Spain. It is there that woman displays all her art 
of enthroning a Christian spirit in the hearts of her husband and 
children. She teaches her children to pray, and those teachings of 
childhood are never forgotten; she keeps up the habit of asking a 
blessing and returning thanks before and after each meal; she pre- 
sides over the recitation of the holy Rosary and the novenas to the 
patron saints of the family in its divers necessities; finally, by 
word, prayer, and example, she maintains piety, and diffuses its 
aroma throughout the entire social body of which the family forms 
the basis. 

Here lies a great element of Christian revival, because the Revo- 
lution can avail nothing against the moral power of our women. 
The leader in our day of demagogy in Spain, Ruiz Zorilla, while a 
few years ago at the head of the government, delivered a famous 
platform speech, in which he said: ‘We must respect the Catholic 
religion, because it is the religion of our wives.’”’ Such a declaration 
from such lips is an eloquent testimony of the efficacious action exer- 
cised by the Spanish woman in the Catholic restoration of our 
country. 

The piety of Spanish women has been called fanatical by some 
foreign writers. Nothing could be more incorrect. In the defence 
of truth there is and can be no fanaticism, because fanaticism con- 
sists in defending with great tenacity erroneous, doctrines. And 
Spanish women, though led by their southern temperament to ex- 
tremes in piety, never defend errors, but only that holy and saving 
truth, to which woman is indebted for her emancipation, and which 
alone can render man happy and nations prosperous and free. 
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V. 


We have said above that the Spanish people not only loves reli- 
gion, but also abhors impiety. This fact is proved by the civil wars 
of modern times in Spain, when formidable armies were quickly 
raised by the cry of “Long live religion! War to liberalism!” No 
matter what may be said in our day, when political passions are still 
excited, the truth is that ninety per cent. of the men who took up 
arms in those wars did so under the impulse of religious rather than 
political motives. The personal cause, the monarchical right affirmed 
by Don Carlos, was of little account; hatred towards revolution was 
the principal stimulant with his partisans. For having failed to 
apprehend this, Don Carlos ruined his cause. History, by argumen- 
tative facts, from which no appeal can be taken, proves this allega- 
tion beyond question. When, after Charles II.’s death, the Spanish 
crown was claimed on the one hand by the Bourbons, represented by 
the nephew of Louis XIV., and on the other by the Austrians, in be- 
half of the Archduke Charles, the Biscayan provinces, and Catalonia, 
Aragon and Valencia fought energetically against the Bourbons, be- 
cause the Austrians had to recommend their cause the Catholic 
traditions of Charles V. and Philip II. At a later day these same 
provinces have defended most intrepidly the Bourbon cause of Don 
Carlos. Was it on account of their love for his dynasty? Not at 
all. It was for reasons similar to those which led them to fight 
against that dynasty in the beginning of the eighteenth century— 
because his cause was opposed to liberalism, and represented old 
traditions, both Christian and Spanish. 

The history of those wars, no matter by what criterion they be 
judged, demonstrates that there exists in Spain great elements of 
resistance against revolution. The leaders of the liberal parties 
have themselves admitted on the floor of the Cortes, after the mon- 
archical restoration of Don Alfonso, that the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, and, above all, its assaults upon the church, brought on the civil 
war, and were the incentive which led the largest number of 
soldiers to volunteer under the flag of the pretender. In fact, it 
could not be otherwise; for every paroxysm of revolutionary evil 
has been met by a rising of that party which has ever fought against 
liberalism, though never attaining enjoyment of the delights of 
triumph. It thus happens that the elements of Christian restoration 
in Spain are to be found not only in the field of peaceful ideas and 
in the delights of home, but they also manifest themselves in arms 
on the battle-field, when combatants expose their lives in defence of 
the convictions of their souls. 
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VI. 


The re-establishment of the monastic orders gives evident proof 
that Christian revival in Spain is in a good way. In 1876 I went 
for the first time to France and to Rome, and one of the most 
pleasing impressions of my journey, in a religious point of view, was 
to see monks with their monastic garb in the streets of Marseilles and 
in Italian cities. In Spain I had never seen any. To-day things 
have changed in that respect. Monks go about the streets, and if it 
is true that at first they attracted the attention of people to whom 
the sight was new, they are now looked upon without wonder, and 
treated respectfully by everybody. Convents have been established 
in many dioceses, and generally they are as prosperous as they 
were in the best days of ancient piety. It is known that a large 
portion of the communities expelled from France by M. Ferry’s 
government found a charitable hospitality in Spain. Many of them 
have settled in the country, which is a proof that this land of saints 
is still prolific in Christian institutions. 

The secular clergy, who are imbued with the national character 
and education, present also great elements of resistance against 
modern irreligion. The ancient theological schools of our country, 
which gave to the church in the past centuries so many illustrious 
doctors, are fortunately still open; from them go forth eminent 
priests and bishops, as is shown in the Vatican Council, where 
Spanish theologians held such a high place. 

Spain, though so fiercely attacked by the Revolution, cannot 
perish, because to perish she must first cease being Christian. She 
keeps in her bosom powerful elements of revival, which, little by little, 
are making their way. We, speaking from a philosophic standpoint, 
have enumerated the principal ones, but there still remains to be wel- 
comed the all-important one, derived from Catholic feeling, which 
will form the conclusion of this article. 


VIL. 


Some writers have called Spain the Marian nation par excellence. 
So it really is. Devotion to the most holy Virgin constitutes a part 
of our innermost being. The fnvocations addressed in our land to 
the Virgin are too numerous to be recited by memory; love 
has exhausted the dictionary. Is it possible, then, that a people, 
loving Mary so strongly can ever lose its faith? By no means; the 
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storms of the Revolution will pass away, and the Star of the Seas 
will reappear to shine in a cloudless sky. 

Even men who profess to be unprejudiced boast of being devoted 
to the Virgin. Her scapularies and images fill every home and 
cover our breasts. Miracles through intercession of the Virgin con- 
tinually occur among our people. Upon that devotion, which goes 
on increasing instead of diminishing, is founded our strongest hope 
for Catholic revival. 

When shall we see the day of triumph? God knows; but mean- 
while let us follow the advice of St. Peter of Alcantara: “Let us 
reform ourselves, and thus diminish the number of those who need 
to be reformed.” 


MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL. 
Madrid, February 15, 1889. 





AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


Now to his golden palace in the West 
Lordly Apollo, mighty King of Day, 
In his far-flaming chariot takes his way. 
One snowy cloud above yon mountain crest, 
The sunset’s crimson glory on its breast, 
Floats through the realms of Twilight dim and gray ; 
And evening zephyrs round the wanderer play, 
And waft it through the gates of night to rest. 
True type, methought, of some departed soul 
Passing unharmed the realms of sin’s control ; 
Still basking in the light of Jesus’ face, 
Slow struggles up the way that He had trod ; 
And wafted onward by the winds of grace, 
Reposes in the bosom of its God. 


THOMAS A. DALY. 
New York City. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


A MEETING. 


In the year ’80 I was no longer a “tenderfoot,” Jack never 
having been one. On the sheep-farm of Jack’s friend, where we 
had put ourselves for a year’s apprenticeship, the men had never 
offended Jack’s ears with an application of that epithet, to Western- 
ers the epitome of all that is contemptible. I grew to be very proud 
of Jack; there was not a man of them his equal. Strong and bold 
was Jack, good to look at, clean and pure, and healthy as the 
blessed life-giving air we breathed. If our sheep-farming was a 
success, and money—and more than the respect that even money 
brings with it—came to us, it was all owing to Jack’s energy, his 
pluck that nothing could dash, his courage that nothing could awe; 
for, like Sir Galahad, “ whose strength was as the strength of ten, 
because his heart was pure,” Jack lived in awe of God alone. 

In that summer of ’77, when the water failed and the sheep died 
off by scores, never for a single moment did Jack’s heart fail, not a 
despondent word escaped him. And when the mountain snows 
thawed, and the freshets came, filling the arroyos to overflowing, 
Jack’s first thought was to cry out to God his thanks that at 
last the poor sheep had water. No thought of the money lost— 
and yet on money depended what he desired much, the taking 
Bessy Worth to wife. “Thy will be done” was no meaningless 
prayer for Jack. 

Now money did come in; everything he touched prospered ; 
Heaven blessed his work. Men called him lucky and, wonder of 
wonders, did not envy him. Indeed, Jack was the most popular 
man in our part of the country, and when, in ’78, the house for 
Bessy was built many a willing hand was put forth to help him. 
The house was not luxuriously furnished, yet in that simple place, 
when our women neighbors ten miles off wished to rate a piece of 
furniture highly they spoke of its being as good as Jack Greene’s 
wife had. In the early spring of ’79 Jack went to what we still 
called home to fetch a wife, leaving me in charge of the ranch. So 
in dread were we of injuring anything in the new house, we still 
lived in our adobe hut. 
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“You'll have to sleep in the new house while I’m gone,” said 
Jack. 

“ And ruin all Bessy’s pretty things!” I objected. 

“No, you won't,” denied Jack. ‘“ They’d get ruined if no one 
were to look after them. You'll just camp in there, Ringwood.” 

Thus it was, with our boy servant to help keep things straight, I 
moved into Jack’s house to wait his return. Nearly four years had 
passed since I left Cecilsburg, and I had not forgotten Elsie. When 
our affairs began to prosper I wrote her, but to no purpose. I wrote 
again, and she answered me in few words. Mrs. Hethering more 
than ever needed her care. Now the poor woman scarcely ever left 
her bed. “ Paul,” wrote Elsie, ‘do not think of me. Dear friend, 
were it possible for me to make you happy, I would. Can you not 
see the impossibility of it all?” 

Camping out on the plains under the sun, that is truly golden 
in this country, watching the sheep, Jack far away, tending other 
flocks, with no companion save my cigarette and the grazing ani- 
mals, could I help thinking of her? The first year had been the 
hardest—that lonely life, no one to speak to, no recreation for 
mind or body, only the everlasting herding of the sheep, the hardest 
of all possible work until one has the kink of it. Then were my 
thoughts of Elsie gloomiest, always picturing to myself a weary girl 
patiently caring for a sick and mind-lost woman. That was a bitter 
time. In the second year, particularly in the last half, when there 
was. something to divert me, life became more bearable and hopeful, 
a ride on a mustang the chiefest and best of my few diversions. 

So much nonsense for and against the little Mexican horse has 
been written that a true word about the animal may not be amiss. 
It is never “jet-black,” nor does it ever have “ fire-darting nostrils.” 
Neither is it ‘“ good for nothing but a bone-yard.” It zs poor to 
look at; it is small, very small. But for carrying purposes—it is 
thud, thud over the golden-brown grass of the prairie; clatter, clat- 
ter over the rough, stony road; splash, splash through the silently 
flowing arroyo, and, once again on the level, smooth flat of the plain, 
‘tis a whizz and a whirr through a stiff-blowing breeze. During 
those four years I had news several times from Philiopolis. Once 
a letter came telling me that Bert had sold our old home. Other 
news of my brother, though I sought it, I had none. Then came a 
letter, black-edged, from Mrs. Link, announcing the death of dear 
old nurse. It seems that she failed rapidly after Bert sold our 
father’s house. ‘She always hoped to go back there,” wrote Mrs. 
Link; adding, “she has gone to a better home.” And I conscien- 
tiously believe that she has. She was a good and faithful servant, 
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living up to such light as she had. Who does more? That chapter 
of the New Testament which tells us that “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions” is well thumbed in the little book Father Wel- 
don gave me years ago. I trust there is admission to some of those 
mansions for my old nurse. She was too simple to unlearn her 
early prejudices, and too honest a soul to be cast out into exterior 
darkness. 

Jack’s home-coming with his wife was the occasion of a general 
jubilee. Men and women flocked from miles about, many of the 
women bringing offerings of such simple prairie flowers as could be 
found. There was an orchestra of two fiddlers and a pair of bones. 
Unfortunately, the fiddlers knew but one, and each a different, tune, 
but the bones could play anything, so the discord was not as great 
as it might have been. The spread, as we call our banquets, was a 
noble one, and though there was not a drop of liquor, no man com- 
plained. An old. toper, who went by the name of “ Whiskey Bar'l,” 
said: “Jack Greene’s plumb right in havin’ no fool boozin’ round 
his wife.” Poor fellow! had his environment been different he might 
never have been denominated a barrel of whiskey. This brings me 
up again to the year ’80. I was living with Jack and his wife, he and 
I were partners, and in a fair way to be called “mutton kings.” 
There is a baby in the cradle, baptized Paulina—Jack would have it 
so—a girl baby, to the great joy of our wide neighborhood. There 
is no surplus female population in New Mexico. It was a very quiet 
baby. They said it looked like Jack; I suppose it did. They said 
it was very fond of me, but I could perceive nothing that would lead 
any one to suppose Paulina particularly attached to Paul Ringwood. 

We led a quiet life, receiving few visits, making fewer. Once in 
a fortnight a priest from ’Vegas said Mass at a mission chapel about 
three miles from the ranch, and we all had an outing onthat day. At 
long intervals some one went over to Vegas to make purchases of 
such household goods as were needed. Jack generally took this on 
himself, but one night in April of ’80 he said that he wished I would 
take a turn and go to the store. There was a reason for his staying 
at home, which has been crowded out of my brain by the rapid suc- 
cession of events that soon took place afterwards. I was willing, 
and it was settled that I should go on the following day, taking the 
spring-wagon and bay mare. 

“T suppose you want lots of things this time from the store,” 
said Jack to Bessy, who was seated in a rocking-chair nursing Paul- 
ina. 

“TI wish you'd bring a rattle for Paulina,” said Bessy to me, 
blushing prettily. 
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““What’s the matter with the one I made?” asked Jack, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe. 

“Oh! it’s no account, Jack,” answered Bessy, pouting. ‘The 
peas have such a dry way of rattling. Paulina cannot bear anything 
that’s not musical.” 

Jack received this statement of his offspring’s precocious musical 
genius without a doubt. Looking gravely at Paulina, he said in 
an aside to me: “I was always fond of music, and you know how 
Bessy can sing.” 

I nodded assent to this, and then suggested that there was no use 
in taking the spring-wagon to fetch a rattle; I could put it in my 
pocket. 

“You silly man!’’ exclaimed Bessy, “there are hundreds of things 
to bring. I'll make you outa list, and Candelaria—our servant— 
will give you hers. She’s sure to want hair-grease and face-powder, 
and, Jack, she uses the red ink for rouge!” Then Bessy lapsed into 
a monologue, the burden of which was how face-painting could be a 
sin in Terra Maria and a cardinal virtue in New Mexico. Close on 
to dawn next morning I had my breakfast of sun-drief beef and 
pone, washed down by Mexican coffee, that has a peculiar scorched 
taste, bane to a “‘tenderfoot,” nectar to the ranchero. Bessy’s list in 
my pocket, a hundred injunctions from Jack in my ears, I touched the 
bay mare with my whip, and she sped lightly over the smooth prairie. 

Half the sky was a ruby red, emitting rays of gold darting 
towards the zenith, where the ruby melted into tenderest of lilac, 
and then the deep blue sky, blue as in no other clime. Presently the 
golden rays were, as to the sky, all-pervading, and the sun, a ruddy 
ball, rose glorious from a golden sea. Far as eye could reach the 
yellow grasses trembled in a softest gale, each of the myriad blades 
golden in the golden rain of light; while black as ink against the 
gold the mountains rose in the far, far west, their snow-tops blooming 
carmine in the golden ether. When the sun was full up the red and 
gold of the sky was gone, and all day long he went his way, his path 
intensest blue, with never a cloud or semblance of one to be seen. 
But all the while the prairie did not lose its gold, nor did the gentle 
gale cease to blow. How still is a ride over the great gold prairie 
sea! Save that now and again is heard the grazing of the sheep, the 
hoarse humming song of a shepherd, there is not a sound. The 
strange absence of insect-life makes the silence still more felt. To 
be sure, the red ant is there, but it is noiseless. Itis well not to take 
your horse over one of their hills. Otherwise it would be the end of 
all for your horse. The red ants swarm against an intruder on their 
domain, and the hornets are trifles in comparison. 
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It was a long ride to ’Vegas, for again the wondrous mystery of 
the changing lights had taken place, and the moon was up before I 
reached the new town and saw the old town against the hills, on the 
other side of the fussy Gallinas, a river that never has four feet depth 
of water in its bed. The new town was a bedlam of noise—the ring- 
ing bells of two foolish engines, puffing and letting off a swish of steam, 
purposelessly rumbling back and forth over the line; the tramping 
of heavy feet over the boarded sidewalks ; harlots with hollow laugh 
bandying speech with railway-men, ranch-men, tramps, clerks, any 
one who would hearken to them; the blare of a discordant orchestra 
in a wretched dance-hall; the squall of a poor woman singing in a 
place of entertainment so low down in entertainment’s scale as to be 
unratable ; noise and bustle in-doors and out, not unfrequent pistol- 
shots; quiet nowhere, save in the two meeting-houses, dark and 
silent—were they ever otherwise ?—and in the dim-lit, squalid 
shanties called “ Faro and Keno Halls.” 

The railway was but a year old. It had brought the town with 
it. Six months before there was not a building where now were 
banks, meeting-houses, two daily papers, warehouses, shops, dwell- 
ings; and it was double the size of the old town a mile away. The 
new town was in the budding stage of its existence—not at all the 
pleasantest period of a railway town’s growth. Possessor of a vast 
wrongful. business, a vast lawful business, the railway would go on, 
and much of the wrongfulness with it. Intending to put up at the 
“Plaza House” in the old town, I took out my watch to see if I 
would be in time for supper. Eight o’clock; too late by an hour. So 
I drove up to the “ Bon Ton Restaurant” (in big letters on a trans- 
parency illuminated by a coal-oil lamp), where, in spite of its name, 
I knew I would get a good meal. After supper, feeling like taking 
a walk in the bracing night air, I hired a Mexican to drive the mare 
over to the hotel, and her deserved rest. 

I was smoking a cigarette and walking leisurely along the crowd- 
ed sidewalk, curiously interested in the odd sights and sounds, when, 
as I passed the “ Las Vegas Hall,” where there was an entertainment 
of some kind, the calling of my name roused me from the study into 
which I had fallen. Going to the door of the bar through which one 
must pass before entering the “ music-hall,” I thought I must have 
made a mistake. AllI could see through the thick clouds of tobacco 
smoke was a crowd of men and jaded women. Satisfied that my 
hearing had misled me, I turned to go away, when a pair of horses 
attached to a light, two-seated buggy at the sidewalk attracted my 
attention. Fond of a good horse, I walked over to take a look at 
them, for they seemed to be exceptionally fine animals. Handling 
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the mane of the off horse, I asked a Mexican standing by if he knew 
their owner. He shrugged his shoulders, ejaculated the usual 
“ Quien sabe ?” and then went on to say that they belonged to “ ux 
Americano, muy rico.” Adding, still in Spanish, “If I had what he 
has in his pocket now, I’d do no more work.” He did not look like 
a man who would work very hard, and I smiled. I was so occupied 
with the horses that I did not perceive two men coming from the bar 
that gratuitously shed its bright light on the sidewalk. The men 
advanced towards the buggy, and my attention was called to them 
by an effeminate voice exclaiming: 

“T’ll be spun into spider’s webs if there’s not Elsie’s Rizzio !” 

A quick turn about, and I was facing Tom Hethering and my 
brother Bert ! 


CHAPTER XLV. 


FIRST LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


I stared at them, feeling at white heat. Bert hiccoughed and 
smiled. Hethering, much less drunk than my brother, had been 
considerably sobered by the words he uttered. He was not a brave 
man, and “roughing it’”’ had developed my muscle. Perhaps it was 
the ugly anger in my face that made him grasp Bert’s arm. We 
stood in this way, staring at one another, when the thought came to 
me that I could not brawl there, so I made a move to go away. 
Seeing this, Hethering’s eyes twinkled with a devilish sort of merri- 
ment, and coming towards me, he said: “ You were right not to 
marry that —”’ 

I cried out in my rage, and struck him, felling him to the 
ground. 

They surged out of the bar-rooms from up and from down the 
street, a mob of men crowding about him on the ground, and me 
standing over ‘him. For a moment I thought he had struck his 
head in falling, and that he was dead; but it was only for a mo- 
ment. Two men had raised him by the shoulders, and he gazed 
stupidly about him, blood streaming from his nose. Clinging to 
his supporters, he got to his feet and sprang into the buggy, calling 
on Bert to follow him. The crowd murmured that there was to be 
no fight. Bert whipped up the horses readily enough to a trot, and 
the buggy was soon lost in the gloom of the old town road. Some 
of the men crowded about and plied me with questions as to the 
cause of the “row.” Befogged as I was, I would have found it 
hard to put them off, had not a shrill feminine scream announced 
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that a fresh disturbance had arisen, this time in the music-hall. With 
the usual fickleness of a crowd, the men surged back into the bar- 
room, as a few moments before they had surged out. 

I hurried to get away to the prairie, where I would be alone. 
Never did I so welcome a light as I did the dim, red lamp of the 
“Tone Star” saloon, that then marked the new town’s limits. The 
sight of Hethering’s buggy and horses standing before the saloon 
entrance made me hurry on the faster. For a long time I wander- 
ed aimlessly about the prairie; not thinking connectedly, that was 
beyond me; not wondering how it was that Hethering and my 
brother were in Las Vegas—I was not curious to know; only 
striving to dull the pain that made my heart ache—pain for the 
insult offered to Elsie. Thank God! I had no thought of punishing 
Hethering, or wishing his death. And yet I longed for the right to 
defend his sister. It had been such a length of time—how long the 
years were, looking back, and would those to come be shorter?— — 
since I had heard of her. She might be dead for aught I knew. 
The thought threw me into a panic. I must get to the hotel; that 
very night I would write to Father Clare for news of Elsie. 

Hurrying across the field to gain the highway, its being almost 
light as day did not prevent my stumbling against a low tent pitched 
just off the prairie road. Growling, a watch-dog sprang forward and 
would have seized me had not the owner of the tent grasped him 
by the scruff of the neck. In the moonlight I recognized the man 
holding the dog to be a young Dane with whom I had had survey- 
ing business. 

“Is it you, Landsman!” he exclaimed, letting loose the dog, 
now satisfied I was a friend. “I’m on a surveying party to the 
Cerillos,” he went on to say; ‘I camp out for quiet; the others are 
in town.” 

When I had told him that I was on my way to the old town and 
had gotten out of the track, he expressed a sleepy surprise, and I 
went on my way. Not many paces, though, when he called out for 
the time of night if I had it. Examining my watch, I was surprised 
that it wanted but a second to half-past ten. 

“ Half-past ten, Hendrik,” I called back. 

“ Good-night, Landsman.” And I heard the opening of the 
canvas tent flap to as the Dane entered it to sleep. When I 
reached the foot-bridge crossing the Gallinas I paused a moment to 
gaze on the convent on the stream’s bank, half a mile away, gleam- 
ing whitely in the moonlight. How I envied its peaceful inmates! 

Again I went on my way, glancing absently at the shallow Gal- 


linas. Not absently did I look a second time at the water. Some- 
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thing black lay half in the stream, half on its shore. Looking closer, 
I saw that what lay on land was a pair of trousered legs. My first 
thought was that a drunken man had fallen into the stream and had 
been unable to get himself out. My second, that he might have life 
in him still, was followed by my getting quickly to the water-side 
and hauling the man out by his legs. 

There he lay before me, a cruel hole in his forehead, his eyes 
staring upward at the moon they would never see again, the bridge 
of his nose deeply scarred where I struck him. There he lay, power- 
less for further hurt, the man who had spoiled Elsie’s life. -There he 
lay, dead, gone to his Maker—God help him! for he was empty- 
handed. There he lay, the man I had hated and loathed, and I was 
afraid in his powerless presence, and full of sorrow for him. 

Had it been in my power, poor man! I would have undone his 
violent ending. No thought of how that ending had been brought 
about came to me then. I wondered if Bert had gone off for help to 
move the body. 

A sickening dread now came over me that Bert, too, had been 
murdered, and I searched about in every likely spot, finding no trace 
of him. But in my search I came across a pistol, which I pocketed, 
intending to give it into the hands of an officer of the law. I waited 
no longer, but hurried to the nearest house, the dwelling of a Lawyer 
Bell. The lawyer came half-dressed to me waiting in his office, and 
very much astonished he was at my news. 

““ Somewhere about nine,” he said, “I heard a shot; shots are so 
common I paid no attention to it; and that reminds me, shortly 
after a vehicle of some kind dashed by like mad.” 

“T found this,” I said, taking out the pistol I had picked up by 
the water-side. 

We examined it by the light of alamp. A handsomely mounted 
pistol, on its silver-plated handle was engraved a crest, an oak 
branch from which hung a ring. On the little finger of my left 
hand I wore a seal-ring bearing the same crest. Unperceived by 
the lawyer I slipped the ring into my trousers’ pocket. No clue was 
needed for me to discover the murderer. Ina flash I understood it 
all. My brother and Hethering had quarrelled, and Elbert had 
killed him. My brain was racked to find ways of preventing this 
knowledge from coming to others. I was bitter against myself for 
my folly at not seeing before how the murder must have been done. 
And now I had put into a lawyer’s hands a witness against my 
brother. 

“We must call the coroner,” said the lawyer, “he lives close 


by.” 
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An hour after we went, a melancholy procession, through the 
plaza to the Plaza House, where we carried the body of Hethering. 
That night I was unfortunate enough to lose my ring. It was found 
next day at the water-side and put in charge of the officer who 
had care of the pistol. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE INQUEST. 


It was no letter of entreaty for news of Elsie Hethering that I 
sat down at two o'clock in the morning to write Father Clare, but 
one telling him of the murder of Elsie’s brother. I did not ask him 
to communicate this intelligence to her, feeling sure that he would. 
Without undressing, I threw myself on a lounge, sleeping restlessly 
till six. Not that I was anxious about my mail, but because I was 
uneasy in my mind and must be about something. I left the hotel, 
as soon as my breakfast was finished, to go to the post-office. I 
was scarcely in the street when I wished myself back in the hotel, 
safe from the eager questioning that assailed me on every side. I 
had found the body ; I would be the most important witness at the 
inquest; it was a matter of course that I be expected to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public. 

It was only by representing that I was in a hurry to get my mail 
that I succeeded in freeing myself from my inquisitors, only to feel 
my heart sink when I saw the crowd about the post-office. The 
crowd, however, was too much occupied in reading and discussing the 
Las Vegas Journal and the Eye to trouble itself about me. As the 
post-office was not yet open, I bought an Aye and sat down on an 
empty dry-goods box to read it. I dreaded to do so, fearing to find 
my brother was the murderer in public opinion. On the night 
before, and on that morning, I must have heard much about Hether- 
ing’s speculations in mining shares, and that these speculations had 
brought him out to New Mexico, for when I read in the Zye an ac- 
count of these things it did not strike me that I was learning any- 
thing new. 

According to the newspaper, which at the same time spoke of 
him as a “ large-minded, liberal-handed gentleman,” Hethering had 
succeeded in selling his share in a certain gold mine for a fabulous 
sum. This was on the day of the murder. The Eye then spoke of 
the mysterious disappearance of Elbert Ringwood, “ perhaps struck 
down by the same dastard hand that extinguished the vital spark in the 
bosom of our liberal townsman, Thomas Dalls Hethering.” The Zye 
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wondered could “ the constant companion of the assassinated, Elbert 
Ringwood, be a kinsman of the sheep-king, Paul Ringwood, whose 
elegant and hospitable ranch is so well known to our readers.” My 
encounter with Hethering outside the Las Vegas Hall was narrated. 
With newspaper facility for getting things wrong, it stated that I had 
been attacked and wounded by Hethering, adding poetically, 
“ Hethering’s libations had been liberal in the golden essence of the 
Indian’s golden maize.” I read the whole of the florid description 
of the finding of the body, even finding myself amused by the mani- 
fold inaccuracies in the account. I only put away the newspaper 
when I heard a man call out, as if announcing the coming of a new 
inhabitant into this vale of tears, “The mail’s being delivered.” 
There were a number of letters for Jack and his wife, a few business 
ones for myself, together with one from Father Clare. This last I 
opened where I stood. Short as it was, I hurried over it, all but the 
last paragraph, which I read a second time. 

“ Mrs. Hethering,” it said, “ died about a week ago, after a long 
and painful illness. She had been well cared for all these years by 
Elsie Hethering. But this long confinement to a sick-room has told 
on Elsie. She is ill. However, Doctor Stancy is very hopeful. 
The money you charged me to use for her needs comes in very 
handy just now. She fancies it is a payment made her for embroid- 
ery work of hers. She has asked about you, and is much pleased 
that you prosper. Paul, is it possible for you to come on to Cecils- 
burg ?” 

I did not debate the matter. I simply said to myself: “ Elsie is 
ill, perhaps dying; I may be abletosaveher. There is a train for the 
East at seven o'clock this evening.” There were Bessy’s commissions 
to be attended to, the mare and wagon to get back to the ranch. 
After the inquest I would make the purchases, and would send them 
home with the mare and wagon in charge of a Mexican whom I knew 
to be trustworthy. Whatever faults he may have, a Mexican is 
almost always honest. At the same time I would send a letter to 
Jack stating there was urgent call for me to go to Cecilsburg im- 
mediately. 

The inquest was to be held at eight o’clock, and it wanted but 
a few minutes of the time. I hurried into the church opposite the 
post-office, knelt for a few moments in the Presence, and then followed 
the crowd making for the Plaza House. The body was laid on a 
table at the end of a long room used for dancing. As I took a chair 
by Lawyer Bell I wondered if any one who looked on that ghastly 
sight could ever have the heart to dance in that room. A man 
stood by it with a feather duster to brush away the flies. There 
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were but two, and’ they were not persistent in their efforts to get to 
the body. Taking this in at a hasty glance, I turned my eyes away, 
and did not look there again. The jury sat on a long bench beside 
the table. They made me think of their ancestors about to take part 
in one of their cannibal feasts after a sacrifice. The coroner, al- 
ready in his chair, was an American who had gained much notoriety 
from the fact that he could drink more whiskey than any other man 
in the Territory. 

All the proceedings in a New Mexican court are carried on in 
English, a language scarcely ever known to the jury, as it was not 
known to the jury before me. There is an interpreter, and it is 
wonderful in how few words he interprets for the jury’s benefit the 
longest of a lawyer’s periods. Several witnesses, who had very little 
to tell, were given a perfunctory hearing ; the pistol I had found was 
examined and joked about. In like manner, to my dismay, my 
ring was passed from juror to juror, no one seeing any connection 
between it and the pistol. My examination began by the coroner 
saying: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Ringwood, see if you can throw any light on the 
subject; them fellers who’ve just had the floor an’t enlightened the 
jury much.” ’ 

I was about to speak, when a smooth-faced, middle-aged man 
rose and said, addressing the coroner: “I am a lawyer from Santa 
Fé; the deceased and I were friends; may I put a question to Mr. 
Ringwood ?” 

“T don’t know ’s it’s accordin’ to rule, but I reckon you can fire 
away,” returned the coroner, as he put his head and half of his body 
under the table before which he sat. When his head reappeared he 
winked at the jury and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 
It was not till the hoarse murmur of laughter that ran around the 
room had subsided that the lawyer from Santa Fé said, bowing 
slightly to mé: “I beg your pardon, Mr. Ringwood—my name is 
Durke—but were you long acquainted with the deceased ?” 

Hesitating a moment, I said: “My acquaintance with Mr. 
Hethering was slight”; adding abruptly, irritated by the man’s im- 
pertinence, “After the inquest, Mr. Durke, I will speak with you.” 

“Just so!” ejaculated the lawyer, seating himself, and not again 
speaking during the pretence of holding an inquest. 

Word for word, as I was asked it, I told of my encounter with 
Hethering, of my having taken a walk, my finding of the body. 
More than once during my narrative the coroner’s head had dis- 
appeared under the table. When I had finished he turned to the 
interpreter and asked: ‘“‘ Have them dead-beats "—the jury—“ got in 
all the information ?” 
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Informed that they had, he demanded what they had to say. 
They said what they had come into the room with their minds made 
up to say: “ Murdered by some party or parties unknown.” 

“‘Considerin’ the verdicters, ’tan’t a bad verdic’,” said the cor- 
oner cheerfully. ‘We're all infernal dry; let’s adjourn, an’ see af- 
terwards about boxing the corpse.” 

The greater part of the crowd went out of the room with the 
coroner, leaving me almost alone with Lawyer Bell. I looked about 
for the gentleman from Santa Fé, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

Lawyer Bell broke out into a tirade against what he called the 
shameful indecency of the morning’s proceedings, and when I left 
him he was crying out against the folly of English speech for 
Spanish ears. 

With a comparatively light heart, for I believed Elbert to be out 
of danger, I made the purchases for Bessy, not forgetting Paulina’s 
rattle, packed them in the wagon, wrote my letter to Jack, and put 
all in charge of Pilar Abieta to drive home to the ranch. This 
work took the greater part of the day left me after the inquest, and 
it was almost dark when I entered the warehouse of Monzanares to 
buy myself a travelling bag with some things needful for my journey. 

I had but ten minutes left in which to swallow a cup of coffee at 
the “Bon Ton” and purchase my travelling ticket. The engine-bell 
was ringing, there was a great letting-off of steam, there was all the 
useless racket an American train makes preparatory to starting, as I 
put my foot on the steps of a car to board it. At that moment a 
hand was laid on my arm, and turning, I saw it was Durke, the 
Santa Fé lawyer. 

“Unless you are going on the train,” I said, ‘‘ we have no time 
for conversation.” 

As I spoke, I noticed that a young Mexican whom I knew to be 
town constable was standing on the platform admiring the engine. 

“T am afraid,” said Durke smoothly, “I will have to ask you to 
postpone your trip.” 

The brakesman and conductor were shouting “All aboard,” and 
I had to shout as well to make myself heard. What I shouted was 
not pacific. I asked him if he were drunk or mad. 

He did not shout in return, but in his smooth voice he said, and 
I had no difficulty in hearing him: “I have an officer here with a war- 
rant to arrest you for the murder of Thomas Hethering.” 

I uttered a loud cry, and would have fallen under the wheels of 
the now moving train had he not caught and pulled me onto the 
platform. Leaning heavily against Durke, I gasped like a drowning 
man. He poured some brandy down my throat from a pocket-flask 
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he carried. When I stood erect, somewhat recovered from the 
shock I had received, I noticed that he was very white. He too 
drank of the brandy, then said persuasively: “I have a carriage 
waiting. Shall we goto it?” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE JAIL. 


In the bustle of the leaving train I was able to reach the hack in 
waiting unnoticed by the people on the platform. The constable 
jumped up beside the driver, Durke and I taking the inside seats, 
and the hack jolted over the uneven road to the make-shift of a jail. 
Little was said by either of us on the way. I expressed my opinion 
that he took much interest in the murder. 

“ Mr. Hethering’s wife—widow, rather—” returned Durke, “is a 
sister of mine. She is out at the Hot Springs—”’ He paused, as if 
he remembered that he was saying more than he should say. After 
a moment he asked me was there anything he could do for me when 
we got to the jail. 

“No,” I said, “ there is nothing.” 

The cell I was put into was one of a number of low rooms sepa- 
rated by an iron grating from a stone-flagged courtyard. The other 
cells were empty, and, save for two turnkeys who sat on the flag- 
stones playing “ capas” in the moonlight, I spent the night alone. 
My cell was without light, and though I groped about to find it, I 
could discover nothing on which to sit or lie down. In the morning 
I found the cell was bare of furniture. Seating myself on the stone 
floor, leaning against the grating, I spent the first part of the night 
wretchedly enough. Scarcely realizing the danger I was in, my 
mind would wander to Elsie; then I would find myself eagerly 
watching the game of cards played by the turnkeys. 

After a while I began to burn with thirst, and I called on the 
card-players to fetch me drink. They went on with their game, one 
of them laughing at my demand. The thirst became unbearable ; 
beside myself, I called loudly for water. The turnkeys stopped their 
game to angrily threaten me with the “cooler.” I knew from hear- 
say that the “ cooler” was an underground cell where unmanageable 
drunkards were put. Their threat did not frighten me, my thirst 
did. Illness, I had read, began with just such a thirst. I continued 
to beg for water, saying I was not drunk, only dying from thirst. 

“ En manana, en manana,” one said, impatiently returning to his 


game. 
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At last the offer of a peso induced him to bring me a pottery jar 
holding about a quart of water. I drank the water down almost at 
a draught. Then to my surprise the turnkey handed back my 
dollar and went to hold a consultation with his companion. They 
left the courtyard for a moment, and when they returned they 
brought with them a bag of corn-husks and a blanket, which they 
put in my cell. 

“Sleep,” one told me, whilst the other brought me more water, 
some of which I used to batlie my head. Again I offered them 
money, again they refused. I blessed them for their goodness, and 
stretched myself on the miserable couch. After what seemed a 
long while I fell asleep, and when I awoke the sun was streaming 
into the courtyard and Lawyer Bell was standing by my side. A 
mistake had been made in lodging me, and through Lawyer Bell, 
who scolded every one alternately in English and Spanish, I was 
now put into a decent room. 

The lawyer assured me of his belief in my innocence, telling me 
that it was generally believed Hethering had been murdered by his 
companion, Elbert Ringwood, either in a drunken quarrel or for the 
sake of the money Hethering had on him—payment for a claim in 
the diggings. It appeared to trouble Bell that I did not agree with 
him in his solution of the murder, for he spent at least five minutes 
pacing the room lost in thought. 

Pausing abruptly before me he asked: “Is Elbert Ringwood 
any kin to you?” 

“ Before I answer that question, tell me my answer is not to be 
repeated,” I temporized. 

“Certainly not,” Bell answered. “I’m your lawyer if they are 
fools enough to bring you to trial.” 

Thanking him for the interest he showed in me, I said: “ Elbert 
Ringwood is my twin brother.” 

“T’m sorry for it,” returned Bell; “God knows, I pity you, for 
he is the murderer!” 

I tried to laugh away his belief, a belief that was mine. Perhaps 
what I said was too palpably insincere (though Elbert was my 
brother, I was craving to be a free man, that I might see Elsie be- 
fore she died). At any rate, I failed to shake Bell’s belief in Elbert’s 
guilt. 

“Do you mean to say you are willing to be hanged in order to 
save him?” he asked. ‘Remember, I am not alone in my belief.” 

I answered nothing to this, but before the lawyer left me, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a promise from him to do nothing. yet a while that 
would lead to the arrest of Elbert. Three weeks after I had been 
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remanded by the alcalde to the county prison at Las Vegas my 
trial took place. During this time the fathers at the college 
showed me much kindness, providing me with books and procuring 
me tobacco. I have heard and read much.against what is some- 
times called the noxious weed, Many a time during those three 
weeks I did humbly thank God for his gift, and I feel sure I was 
never the worse for using it. I could not bring myself to write to 
Father Clare, so keenly did I feel the disgrace of being in jail. One 
of the fathers wrote for me, and his doing so brought me a letter 
from Father Clare, full of consolation, bidding me hope. And in 
spite of a feeling in my heart that would not let me hope, the 
thought of God’s goodness and justice did console me. His letter 
contained one great piece of news; as the summer approached there 
had been a manifest improvement in Elsie’s health. 

Jack and Bessy were now living at the Plaza House, and Jack 
was with me the greater part of the time. Strong in her belief of the 
consoling influence of the baby’s presence, Bessy brought Paulina 
every day to visit me. I do not think Bessy realized my desperate 
situation till on an occasion she perceived that I was paying no at- 
tention to a long narrative about Paulina. Jack told me afterwards 
that she had said to him: “Paul’s in awful misery, you needn’t tell 
me! He doesn’t care to hear about Paulina.” Lawyer Bell kept me 
informed of what he was doing for my defence. He did not inform 
me that he was searching for my brother Elbert. It was little 
enough he could do. Everything seemed against me. Public opinion, 
that had been settling on Elbert as the criminal, turned against me 
as soon as it was known that I had been arrested. The woman 
the law called Hethering’s widow was moving heaven and earth to 
bring me to the gallows. On the evening before the trial Lawyer 
Bell said to me: “ The chain of circumstantial evidence against you 
wants but one link. The money Hethering had on him has disap- 
peared. Where is it?” 

“T might have sent it to Jack Greene,” I said, trying with little 
success to laugh. 

Bell stared at me, and then bidding me sleep well if I could, left 
me for the night. 

When I heard that Judge Margravine was to sit on the bench at 
my trial it gave me some hope. Even this hope was taken from 
me. “It is so much the worse for you that he is a just man,” said 
Bell. “Too many murderers have been let go scot free of late, and 
Margravine is for hanging the next one brought to trial. He says 
an example is needed, and if he believes you guilty, his charge to 
the jury will be to make an example of you. And,” the lawyer | 
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added sadly, “I’m afraid your religion won’t be much in your favor; 
that, too, because he is honest in his.” This night before the day of 
my trial and judgment I tried to read my Testament, and failed. I 
tried to pray, and all I could pray, repeating it over and over, was, 
** God’s will be done, God’s will be done.” And it was his blessed 
will that shortly before midnight I fell into a deep, dreamless sleep, 
that rested me much. 


° 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


JUSTICE. 


The court-room in which my trial took place was simply the 
ground-floor of an adobe building some thirty feet long by twenty 
wide. The windows—there were six—were so badly contrived for the 
admission of light as to make it necessary to keep the coal-oil lamps 
hanging from the blackened beams burning all the day. Benches 
were packed close together to give as much sitting room as possible, 
and this morning there was not a vacant place. The western end 
of the room was separated from what might be called the auditorium 
by a rope stretched from wall to wall. Behind a square table ona 
raised platform was the judge’s chair. Hanging by a tape from the 
judge’s table was a penwiper, a cat cut out of cloth, with white but- 
tons for eyes. It was very odd-looking. Beneath the platform were 
seated the lawyers at a long table supplied with writing materials. 
A chair was placed for me opposite the jury seated on a bench 
against the south wall. Jack Greene was allowed a chair by my 
side. I was scarcély seated when Lawyer Durke entered, arm-in- 
arm with a woman in deep mourning. A moment before there had 
been a deep hum of voices; at their entrance a perfect silence, 
succeeded by a clamor of tongues that made the cries of .“ Order” 
and the rapping of the judge’s gavel unheard. From the moment 
of this woman’s entrance I noticed Lawyer Bell was trying to 
conceal a feeling of uneasiness. A slip of paper on which he had 
been writing was handed me, and I read: “She is the widow. 
Does she know anything about you?” On the back of the same 
slip of paper I wrote: “I do not know her; she does not know me.” 
Watching the effect of my communication, I saw the lawyer’s face 
crossed by a doubtful smile. Again he wrote, and I read: “In- . 
decent curiosity, perhaps ?” 

For whatever reason she had come, the rope was let down to 
permit her to pass, and, at a whisper from Durke, some one ran to 
fetch a cushioned arm-chair, which was placed for the widow but a 
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few paces from my side. It jarred me to have her there, and when 
she threw back her long crape veil and stared me in the face I felt 
myself painfully blushing. She was of a florid brunette type, and, so 
I have heard, had the reputation of being a beauty. While she 
stared at me the crowd of people stared at us. While they stared 
she half hid her face in a handkerchief, whispering to Durke. I 
suppose she was asking to have her chair removed, for it was put at 
the opposite side of the judge’s platform, the lady visibly shuddering 
as she passed me to go and occupy it, drawing her garments close 
about her that they might not come in contact with me. This piece 
of by-play did not raise me in the esteem of the jury and onlookers. 

The opening speeches of the prosecuting attorney and Lawyer 
Bell were short—that of the prosecuting attorney but an epitome 
of the case, that of Lawyer Bell a vain promising of evidence that 
was to convince judge and jury of my innocence. For a moment he 
buoyed me up with the hope that he had evidence of which I knew 
nothing; a moment after the hope left me, and I wondered of what 
avail could be his unveracity. The first witnesses were men who 
had been present when I and Hethering quarrelled. According to 
these witnesses, I had struck Hethering without provocation. No 
doubt they said what they believed to be the truth, for what had 
passed between Hethering and myself that night could hardly have 
been known to them. The prosecuting attorney now kept the 
promise he had made, that he would prove the truth of what I my- 
self had told, that on the night of the murder I had been wander- 
ing near the place where Hethering met his death. From a corner 
where he had sat unnoticed by me till now came Hendrik the Dane. 
The poor fellow was woefully distressed, and when he had taken the 
stand threw out his hands with a gesture of expostulation, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“ God knoweth, Landsman, I have no wish to injure you!” 

Rap! rap! went the gavel. ‘You must not address the pris- 
oner,” reprehended the judge. 

Hendrik told of my being on the prairie, and how it was he knew 
so exactly the time of my being there. When the Dane had given 
in his testimony the prosecuting attorney turned with -a smile to 
Lawyer Bell, and asked did he wish to cross-examine the witness. 
Lawyer Bell had one question to put: Had the prisoner any appear- 
ance of agitation on the night on which Mr. Hendrik had conversed 
with him ? 

“No; he looked tired and worried,” was the truthful answer. 

“You'll burn your mouth with that pudding, Brother Bell,” re- 
marked the prosecuting attorney. Then, amidst a general titter, 
Hendrik went back to his place. 
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Witnesses proved that on the night of the murder Hethering had 
with him a large sum of money, and this money was gone. The 
pistol I had found, and the ring I had lost, were now exhibited. The 
ring was proven to be mine, not a difficult thing to do, for I had 
used it to seal my letters. Attention was called to the fact that it 
bore the same crest as that of the pistol. 

Thus stood the case for the prosecution when Lawyer Bell 
brought forward the witnesses for the defence. In the annals of 
courts was there ever so lame a one? A priest, a number of mer- 
chants, and Jack, to prove me to be of a peaceable disposition, of 
well-known integrity. They spoke well, and were allowed to speak 
at length. But I think they only impressed the people with an idea 
that I was a consummate hypocrite. It was long after mid-day, and 
the court adjourned till three. Judge and lawyers, urke and the 
widow, went out to dine, the crowd of people going out to swarm 
about the plaza and drink whiskey. Jack brought some dinner to me 
in the almost deserted court-room. Lawyer Bell had left us, and I 
told Jack I believed that he could do nothing for me. Jack was 
very hopeful. “Believe me, as I’m a sinner,” he said, “Bell’s got 
the trump card. Now do try to eat something; Bessy saw to the 
dinner herself.” 

I tried to do as Jack bade me, but succeeded poorly. One con- 
solation I had. There were a great number of cases on the docket, 
and they would try to finish with mine that night. I had not given 
up hope, for I caught myself thinking of what I would do when once 
more a free man, and it rushed on me that Heaven would not let me 
die for a crime of which I was innocent. The time dragged. Glad 
indeed was I when the judge and his court were again seated, and 
the prosecuting attorney stood up to make his speech. Truth 
compels me to state that it was a most damning speech, and as the 
widow listened she would often break into sobs. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the attorney, “the prisoner at 
the bar is well known to the citizens of this flourishing city of the 
fields. He is well known to many of you. Gentlemen of unim- 
peachable veracity have testified to the integrity of his life from 
the time he came to this glorious Territory of ours to the night 
he foully did Thomas Hethering to death. But who knows of his 
life before he came among us with his hypocritical meekness, his 
dastardly spirit hidden beneath the beauteous cloak of religion? 
Who knows the former life of the man who could not take a friendly 
glass, or a hand in a pleasant game? Who knows?” 

He paused, then, pointing to the widow, he continued in a low 
voice: “Ask yonder weeping lady who this libertine is!” His 
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voice rose higher. “ Ask her about his murdered victim’s sister— 
but she will not tell you; she pities her fallen sister ; she would not 
have the name of Thomas Hethering’s sister a by-word in the mouths 
of men. Heaman of integrity! Is that the face of an honest man? 
Is his not the face of a violator of families, of a secret assassin ?”’ 

Surely he was stretching license of speech to its utmost. But 
well might they look at me. I felt myself white; I could scarcely 
control my voice that struggled to cry out against his slanders, and 
my heart was. wrung with praying to God to spare Elsie’s good 
name. Why had she been attacked? They did look at me; they 
stood on tiptoe to look at me. Men cursed me, and amongst that 
lawless crowd my life would not have been worth a song. Jack 
stood by me, holding my hand in his, whispering soothing words he 
might have used to still a troubled child. When they had subsided 
into their seats amidst a silence that appalled me the attorney con- 
tinued : 

“ And, with a wonderful charity, Thomas Hethering let this man 
go unharmed. Time passed, and Mr. Hethering married yonder 
heart-broken lady, whose future the prisoner at the bar has wrecked. 
They were happy, these two ; Thomas Hethering in the calm love of 
a man who has been tried in tribulation, Nancy Hethering in her 
first love. Was it envy of their happiness or greed for Thomas 
Hethering’s hard-earned gold that guided this glistening toy that 
woeful night?” He melodramatically waved Elbert’s pistol in the 
eyes of the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, we shall never know. You have heard of 
the attack, the unprovoked attack, remember, made by the prisoner 
on his victim in the principal street of your new town, that has 
sprung up, as it were, at the behest of a magician. Hethering is 
struck down, but the prisoner slinks away ; it is too public a place for 
murder. It is a dastardly deed, and vainly he resolves it shall be 
wrapped in secrecy. The carriage carrying the unconscious victim 
and his friend rattles down the moonlit street. A shadow follows it 
with stealthy, running gait. There is no struggle by the river-side. 
A shot is fired, and Thomas Hethering’s tenement of clay, bereft of 
the vital spark, falls partly in the water, partly on the land. This 
the prisoner himself has said, and who should know better? . Let 
me pause amoment. Has it not struck your enlightened intelligence 
that it is strange that nothing has been said of the disappearance of 
Mr. Hethering’s friend, together with his carriage and horses? Who 
is this friend of Thomas Hethering? He is Elbert Ringwood, own 
brother to the prisoner at the bar!” 

An audible breath of suspense was drawn by the crowd, 
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“ He is in hiding that he may not be called on to slip the noose 
about his brother’s neck. Was there a shadow of a doubt as to your 
verdict, gentlemen of the jury, Elbert Ringwood would have been 
summoned to testify before you to-day.” 

Was this a lawyer’s quibble, I thought, or did he really know 
E]bert’s whereabouts? I strove to read Lawyer Bell’s opinion in his 
face, but it told me nothing. 

“And now the deed is done, his murderer in a panic thinks only 
of flight across the prairie. But the sense of the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding comes to him when not far from the town. He hurries to 
retrace his steps, how blindly and distractedly Mr. Hendrik has 
told us. And what an unwilling witness against the prisoner Mr. 
Hendrik was! He stumbles against Mr. Hendrik’s tent. (This on 
a night light enough for him to take unerring aim at Hethering.) 
Mr. Hendrik is roused from his sleep, surprised to see the prisoner, 
as well he might be, at that hour of the night in such a lonely spot. 
The prisoner tells some cock-and-bull story about his having lost his 
way. Lost his way on a night so like day that he could by the light 
of the moon give Mr. Hendrik the time of night by his watch! He 
says nothing at the inquest about having lost his way. He was out 
for a moonlight ramble. That day he had ridden thirty miles. Do 
men go out for moonlight walks after such a day’s ride? Common 
sense reverberates in our ears a stentorian No! The prisoner 
now thinks to make the grand discovery of the body. This discov- 
ery is to throw off suspicion from him. The body is discovered. 
Hethering’s gold in his pockets, his hands, as the poet says, ‘ smeared 
with gore,’ the prisoner goes to rouse Lawyer Bell, who, I am sure, 
wishes himself well out of the sorry job of defending his client. 
Now the prisoner commits a fatal mistake. He hands over to the 
law in the person of Lawyer Bell his pistol, which he says he found 
by the water-side. Next day a ring was found close to the locality 
of the murder. You have seen the ring and pistol. There is nothing 
in that? Oh, no, nothing at all! Only enough to hang the prisoner 
at the bar if every other link in the heavy chain of evidence against 
him were missing. Ring and pistol have the same peculiar mark, 
the crest of the Ringwoods. They claim a noble descent, and wear 
a crest like any family in this free country of ours may do, if they 
have a mind to. This crest is a ring with a tree-branch passed 
through it. No one in the Territory has a ring like the sent no 
one has such a pistol.” 

After the attorney had minutely recounted all my actions on the 
day succeeding the murder—always with the same false color—he 
continued : 
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“ Night again draws nigh. The prisoner sends a foolish message 
to Mr. John Greene, that he is obliged to take a sudden journey 
East. He prepares for flight by purchasing an outfit at the house 
of Monzanares & Co.. He thinks all is safely provided for, and is 
about to board the train that is to take him away from the scene of 
his crime. But all that day Nemesis, in the person of Lawyer Durke, 
has been abroad ; the prisoner is a doomed man.” 

Then was told the story of my arrest and my confusion thereat. 
This was followed by a half-hour’s harangue, which, as nearly as I 
can recollect, ended in these words: ‘“ Gentlemen of the jury, in the 
name of the murdered man’s sister; in the name of his widow, whose 
anguish has wrung our hearts this day; in the name of the murdered 
man himself, I call on you to bring down the utmost vengeance of 
an outraged law on this scourge of families, this blot on our fair 
civilization.” 

Looking about him triumphantly, the attorney sat down amidst a 
hum of applause, the judge’s gavel beating on his table to call order. 
They were waiting Lawyer Bell for the defence. Not till he had 
finished writing the notes he was taking from my whispered infor- 
mation did he begin. His speech was not a long one, though he 
said all that could be said to make good a hopeless case. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, “I am not here for the pur- 
pose of bringing side issues of scandal into this most scandalous 
trial. Nevertheless, a word must be said to expose a lie that not 
for a moment men of intellect, such as I see before me, could let 
influence the decision they have made in their souls, of the entire 
innocence of my afflicted client. There is absolutely no foundation 
for the wicked statements made concerning the lady who has the 
misfortune to be Thomas Hethering’s sister. For the sole and only 
reason that he had tired of his wife, Hethering, without his wife’s 
knowledge, procured a divorce. The poor wife, whose reason had 
long been tottering on its throne from Hethering’s brutal treatment, 
now went altogether mad; and during long years this wretched woman 
has been cared and tended by the noble woman whose name should 
not have been dragged into this trial. Within a week of the granting 
of the divorce Hethering married yonder lady. We are sorry that 
we are compelled to speak of it; the prosecution has forced the un- 
pleasant duty on us. Thomas Hethering may have been the 
first to gain Mrs. Nancy Hethering’s affections, but he was not 
her first husband. She has a husband from whom she has been di- 
vorced, living in New York City. His name is Samson Durke, a 
lawyer, like his brother of Santa Fé.” 

The widow was not weeping now, but staring angrily at Lawyer 
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Bell, a light in her eyes that would have done credit to Lady 
Macbeth. 

“It has been stated,” pursued the defence, “that Mrs. Nancy 
Hethering has no wish to make the name of the sister of Thomas 
Hethering a by-word in the mouths of men. We defy the prosecu- 
tion to bring forward one trustworthy witness who can allege the 
smallest thing against the fair name of a deeply wronged woman. 
In no spirit of compunction does he refuse my challenge. He dare 
not take it up. The prosecution, failing in the attempt to injure the 
unimpeachable good name of my client, became desperate, resorting 
to the infamy of vilifying an injured gentlewoman. That the means 
used. to influence your decision, gentlemen, are illegal, we may have 
occasion to show in a higher court.” 

The defence now strove to show that my actions on the night of 
the murder and the succeeding day were the actions of an innocent 
man; denied that Elbert Ringwood was in hiding to screen his 
brother; denounced Elbert Ringwood as the murderer; declared 
that the case should not be put into the hands of the jury till said 
Elbert Ringwood had been found; warned the jury not to trust 
circumstantial evidence of too flimsy a character to be used against a 
cat; and in the end demanded confidently a verdict of not guilty. 
The jury looked intensely relieved that the speech-making was 
over. This was not remarkable; they had not heard two speeches, 
but four. The speeches of the prosecution and defence had been 
interpreted to them, and on this occasion the interpreter did his 
work well. 

The judge now condemned me as far as it lay in his power. He 
honestly thought me guilty. Whilst he protested against the jury’s 
being blindly led by what was purely circumstantial evidence, he 
charged them to bring in a verdict of guilty. When Jack heard 
this, poor fellow! he hid his face in his hands and gave vent to a 
deep groan. The jury filed out, some of the lawyers lit cigars and 
went to smoke in a side room, where we could hear them laughing 
and joking. The people talked busily about what verdict the jury 
would bring in, the widow and Durke conversed in whispers, Judge 
Margravine’s pen went swiftly over the paper on which he was 
writing. Lawyer Bell drew a chair to my side, and Jack laid his 
hand encouragingly on my shoulder, 

“ Should the jury bring in a verdict against you, I’ll move for a 
new trial,” said Bell. “If this is refused, there is the Supreme 
Court. There is in any case a year before us, and I believe I can 
find Elbert Ringwood in that time. Your dying for him is but 
moral and physical suicide. This is no time for reproaches, Paul, 
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but if you had trusted me entirely, you pd not be in the plight 
you are now—” 

He stopped abruptly; the jury were returning to their places in 
the court-room. The lawyers hurried back to their chairs, the judge 
laid down his pen. I dared not look the jury in the face. My head 
bent and supported by my hand, my arm resting on my knee, I 
tried to form a prayer. There was a deep hush, and I felt my mind 
drifting, drifting away. The foreman spoke, the interpreter inter- 
preted: “ Guilty; guilty of murder in the first degree!” 

The judge asked if the prisoner had anything to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced against him. The prisoner 
looked up and about him wildly, and muttered that he wanted 
fresh air. Now the judge pronounced sentence, that the prisoner be 
taken from this place to the place whence he came, and that one 
year from this day he be hanged by the neck till he be dead, and 
the judge asked God to have mercy on his soul. 

The prisoner had been told to stand to receive his sentence. 
When the last word of the invocation had been uttered, he threw 
out his arms, and crying, “ God! God!” fell flat on his face to the 


ground. 
HAROLD DIJON. 
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LIKE shadow-freighted ships which softly creep 
Across some far-off ghostly main, 
They haunt the chambers of the brain, 
And kiss their fingers to the watchman, Sleep! 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
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AN APOSTOLIC COLLEGE. 


STANDING on high ground in northwest Baltimore is a large, 
roomy building known far and wide as the Highland Park Hotel. 
From its cupola can be seen stretching out to the southeast the city 
of Baltimore, with the waters of the Patapsco, and in the far distance 
Fort Carroll and Chesapeake Bay. Little did its former wealthy 
patrons fancy that their beautiful summer resort would ever become 
a nursery to train youths to evangelize that race which was formerly 
debarred from crossing its portals, except as menials. A wealthy 
Catholic family bought it some time ago and gave it to be used as a 
Catholic missionary institution, entitled “The Epiphany Apostolic 
College,” to prepare young aspirants for St. Joseph’s Seminary for 
the colored missions. 

Colleges are familiar to us; but what is an apostolic college? It 
is one whose aim is to inspire the spirit of an apostle and a mis- 
sionary, so that every student entering its halls will be anxious to 
become another Abraham. It will teach a noble soul to go out 
from his father’s house to-strange peoples in order to win them to 
Christianity and civilization. An apostolic college is primarily 
intended to supply shepherds for those other sheep not as yet of the 
fold. 

Like all supernatural virtues the missionary spirit is a growth. 
As in the physical order so in the supernatural, there is no 
spontaneous generation. That blessed fire of Christ which breeds 
thirst for souls is indeed enkindled from on high, but yet requires 
careful tending. Too often, alas! is it quenched while yet but a 
spark. 

The young aspirant to become a missionary must be brought 
near the church’s universality. Before his young eyes the world 
should roll, like a mighty panorama, around one great focus— 
Jesus Christ. His zeal should grasp all humanity. Like the Holy 
Spirit of God, he should not regard geographical or racial distinc- 
tions, but he should feel the actual reality of what St. Paul told 
the Athenians: “that God is near every man.” The apostolic 
youth is on a higher plane, and all men are his brothers. Like 
Moses standing upon the mount and looking with longing desire 
to the promised land, the youth filled with apostolic spirit looks at 
mankind, for whom Christ lived and died, and longs to see them 
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living and dying for him who gave all for them. Casting his eye over 
the universe, and seeing so many millions and millions of men who 
know not their Saviour—China, Japan, India, all of Africa, the isles 
of the Pacific, their teeming multitudes seeming to stretch out 
their arms as did the Macedonians of old to St. Paul, crying 
out “pass over and help us’—he heeds their cries and longs 
to go to them. The spirit of this youthful evangelist must be 
like St. Patrick’s, who, when he returned to his own country 
after having seen Ireland, had ever before his vision the forms 
of the Irish people, and found no rest till he returned to that 
isle which was to produce so many saints and evangelized it. 
For the youth aspiring to the apostolate the motto might well be 
“ Veritas liberabit te.” Truth in its broadest aspect is his. He sees 
men as men, and not as members of any particular race. He knows 
men are created for truth ; he knows that God’s truth is revealed for 
men, and that, like the breath of life, truth is universal. The apostle 
desires to spread the truth among all men. Seeing poor wounded 
humanity by the wayside, he draws not his cloak about him and 
passes not on ‘ith a side glance, a mere look of sympathy, but © 
raises the poor victim up and cares for him, imparting to him what- 
ever of truth he may receive. 

Nor does divine truth eliminate human truth, for truth is essen- 
tially one. Among all peoples is an abundance of truth, which the 
young apostle longs to elevate by crowning it with revealed truth. 
While yet in his father’s house, surrounded by those in full possession 
of God’s truth, he longs to communicate it to others. Like goodness, 
truth is necessarily aggressive ; it tends to expand, and the apostolic 
soul is not content till he starts out to do his share in spreading that 
truth among men. 

The characteristic traits, then, of a missionary are love of truth 
and a grasp of the church’s broadness. In his eyes the church’s 
mission overrides mountains, rivers, oceans, and makes the human 
race in very truth one. “I will send you the Paraclete, and he will 
teach you all truth.” The Holy Spirit of God is dealing with every 
individual, and the apostle yearns to be his agent. But what is the 
motive? What is the force which energizes the young apostle’s zeal? 
His appreciation of the truth as it is universal. Some force is neces- 
sary to impel a soul to heroic endeavor. With the missionary it is 
a vivid perception of universality. The energy of the apostle is the 
personal love of our Lord Jesus Christ as the head of the whole 
human race. His heart knows the Saviour, and knows that he came 
not alone to save us, but to be the type and perfection of humanity 
in the supernatural order. The personality of Jesus Christ is the 
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focus around which centres all the aims and aspirations of the 
missionary. 


**But when Christ was gone his disciples took it upon themselves to go forth 

to preach toall parts of the earth, with the object of preaching him and collecting 
converts in hisname. After a little while they are found wonderfully to have suc- 
ceeded. Large bodies of men in various places are to be seen, professing to be 
his disciples, owning him as their King and continually swelling in number and 
penetrating into the populations of the Roman Empire. At length they convert 
the empire itself. All this is historical fact. Now we want to know the farther 
historical fact, viz., the cause of their conversion. In other words, what were the 
topics of that preaching which was so effective? If we believe what is told us by 
the preachers and their converts, the answer is plain: ‘They preached Christ.’ 
They called on men to believe, hope, and place their affections in that Deliverer 
who had come and gone; and the moral instrument by which they persuaded 
them to do so was a description of the life, character, mission, and power of 
that Deliverer—a promise of his invisible presence and protection here, and 
of the vision and fruition of him hereafter. Christ departs, but is found through 
his preachers to have imprinted the Image or Idea of himself in the minds of his. 
subjects individually ; and that Image, apprehended and worshipped in individual 
minds, becomes a principle of association and a real bond of those subjects, one 
‘with another, who are thus united to the body by being united to that Image; 
and, moreover, that Image which is their moral life, when they have been already 
converted, is also the original instrument of their conversion. It is the Image of 
him who fulfils the one great need of human nature, the Healer of its wounds, 
the Physician of the soul; this Image it is which both creates faith and then 
rewards it.”—-Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 


Thus far the apostolic spirit has been mainly considered on its 
divine side; it has also its human side. The apostle is a man, lives 
among men, labors for men; consequently, should make men his 
study. Like St. Paul, he must become all things to all men. The 
Catholic missionaries have ever adapted themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Herein lies, humanly speaking, the secret of their 
success. Even Protestant writers are witnesses of how Catholic 
missionaries gain souls by making themselves like their surround- 
ings. | 

To ignore natural and racial antipathies while searching out for 
those natural qualities which would best serve as the basis on which 
to build up the supernatural edifice, is the missionary’s task. ‘ Vir- 
tus secundam naturam” is a recognized principle of St. Thomas. 
Every race has phases of truth and of virtue which would happily serve 
as a working element for the missionary ; it is his place to find these 
out, accommodate himself to them, and enlarge upon them. Nay, 
more, he should study also the civil and temporal welfare of his 
people, for the missionary is a public character, identified in every 
way with the. people to whom God has sent him. No one but 
admires Cardinal Manning for the way in which he has taken up 
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every movement for the public good of the people of England. 
Archbishop Walsh standing in the witness box in defence of the 
great Irish leader is as true an archbishop as he is a patriot, and 
Cardinal Gibbons raising his voice in that noble basilica beyond the 
Tiber in protestation of America’s love for law and order, as well as 
her devotion to human liberty, sent an echo through the heart of 
every American, Catholic and Protestant alike. 

What we have said is particularly true of the missionary to the 
negro race. Not only are they to be won to the faith, but also to 
be taught the elements of temporal success and a just appreciation of 
civil liberty and its privileges. The negro is to be first made a 
Christian and then made a man—a man, that is, in the noblest sense 
of the word; full of those lofty aspirations which true manhood be- 
stows. How is this to be done? It is to be done by the holy 
spirit of God in the Catholic Church, but by human instruments and 
in human ways. 

The human element in the negro must be built up. : To say that 
the negro race is hopelessly beyond reach is rank Calvinism, un- 
worthy of a Catholic. Far from it; there are in this people natural 
traits which will serve as a basis for the missionary to work upon. 
In a few words we may point out the best characteristics of the 
negro. He is deeply religious, of a sincere and simple faith. For him 
the supernatural gives a coloring to all the events of life. Like St. 
Paul, he knows how to be in want and to abound; few races of men 
better realize that maxim of the Gospel, “Be not solicitous for the 
morrow.” Patience in adversity, silent endurance of the visitations 
of Providence pre-eminently belong to the negro. His naturally 
deep emotion, which finds vent at all times in hymns of praise and 
songs of joy, mark him out as specially chosen for participation in the 
public services.of the Catholic Church. The song of praise which 
has gone up to the Most High during so many ages in the cathedrals, 
monasteries, and cloisters of Christendom will gladly meet a respon- 
sive echo in the hearts of the negroes, whose own sweet voices would 
waft fully as pleasing a melody to serve as a sweet accompaniment. 
to the songs of heaven. Again, no race of men better know the 
lesson of the Sacred Heart: “Learn of me that I am meek and 
humble of heart.” What race among us is as gentle as the negro? 
Surely a race with so many good qualities which would serve as 
rallying points round which the missionary might gather his super- 
natural forces is well calculated to become Christian. Plenty of ma- 
terial is there for the missionary to work upon. Let him teach the 
negro to sanctify his long hours of suffering, to be gentle for the 
sake of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to be docile for Christ’s sake. To 
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accomplish much among them it behooves the missionary at any and 
all times to be pleasant and gentle in manner. _ Kindness to them in 
words and in acts is essential. Father Ryan, the poet-priest, once 
said to the writer: ‘“‘The best way to reach a negro’s soul is 
through his body.’’ The missionary must identify himself with the 
temporal interests of the colored race, not indeed in a way to 
make himself disliked by the whites, for that would work in- 
jury to his people. He should encourage industrial training, the 
learning of trades, thrift, sobriety, early marriages—in a word, the 
mission-house should be as much a social and industrial gathering- 
place as a centre of religious influence. 

To these many traits add the supernatural truths which the 
negroes firmly hold. They believe in God the Father, and in Him 
whom he sent—Jesus Christ. Their reverence for the holy Name 
might well make many of us blush. They are fond of the Holy 
Scriptures. What they call change of heart seems to the writer to be 
very frequently a genuine sorrow for sin. True, they often relapse 
and fall into former evils; but that is a weakness common to all hu- 
manity. Furthermore, the natural sunniness of their disposition 
enters so largely into their religion that the church becomes the 
centre of all their joys as well as all their interests, social no less than 
religious. Nor should we forget that the negroes are a people 
moving forward and tending upward. They are making themselves 
felt in every way, not obtrusively or by any other means than by 
gentle, patient plodding. 

No need is there to give the faults of the negro; they are many 
and grievous; butno race among us can throw the first stone at 
them; and if now and then we read of dreadful atrocities committed 
by negroes, they are far from the necessary outcome of their natural 
character, and nearly always may be laid at the door of the rum- 
shop, the keeper of which is generally a white man, and we are sorry 
to add, far too often a Catholic. 


From the foregoing one may form an idea of the spirit which it 
will be the aim of the Apostolic College to infuse into the hearts of 
its students. This college is a necessity, as the writer’s experience 
during the past ten years of missionary life amongst the colored 
people fully proves. Of the young men studying for the priesthood 
in the colleges which he visited, nearly all are in some way bound 
either to bishop, priest, or patron. They are not free to do mission- 
ary work. Again, it is best to take boys fresh from school for this 
work, and train them, from the beginning of the classical course on- 
ward to the end, that they may be ever imbibing the apostolic spirit 
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and be continually studying the methods peculiarly’ adapted to 
their vocation. 

The writer appeals with confidence to his brother-priests to 
supply him with worthy subjects. The conditions for admission are : 

1st. A sincere desire for the colored mission in preference to the 
priestly state among the whites. 

2d. Recommendation from a priest. 

3d. A sound preparatory course in a good school. 

4th. Good health and not less than fifteen years of age. 

5th. Besides supplying their own clothing and books, applicants 
are expected to pay as much as possible of the expenses of tuition. 

There are certainly numbers of noble youths in our country 
ready to take up this work for their Master. It needs only to be 
known to fill their young hearts with zeal. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that St. Joseph’s Society is a band of secular priests, who are 
ordained “‘ sub titulo missionts,” like all secular clergy. It is a com- 
munity having a common table, which is necessary for the proper 
performance of missionary duty at the South. Its house for the 
study of philosophy and theology, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
has just closed its first year with seven students—one of them col- 
ored—two of whom were ordained priests in June. The new Apos- 
tolic College will open on the feast of St. Peter Claver, September 9, 
of this year. Thirty-seven students have been accepted for the 
opening, of whom three are colored. To foster vocations among our . 
colored youth will be one of the especial objects of this institution. 

In conclusion, I wish to affirm my conviction that there must be 
some great providential design in the position of the colored people 
of the United States, and that it is the evangelization of Africa. 
Possessed of American citizenship and the Catholic faith, the noblest 
natural and supernatural gifts within reach of men, the colored peo- 
ple of our land would be led by the spirit of God to carry these 
twin blessings to the land of their fathers. The writer believes that 
he will see the day when missionaries, black and white, hand in hand, 
will go forth to reconquer to religion and civilization the land of 
St. Augustine and St. Cyprian. This is the centennial year of the 
Catholic Church in America; it will be noted for many advances in 
science and religion, not the least of which will be the establishment 
of the EPIPHANY APOSTOLIC COLLEGE of Baltimore. 


J. R. SLATTERY. 
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A RELIGIOUS ORDER DEVOTED TO PUBLICATION: 
WHY NOT? 


MAN has been said to be what he eats; he may much better be 
said to be what he reads. Both because he is likely to read the 
things to which his natural inclinations tend, and because his read- 
ing will surely germinate and develop inclinations similar to itself. 
It is the old maxim, ‘“‘ Voscttur a soctis,” raised to double power ; for 
what is the company which holds so intimate communion with 
us, which we permit to reach so unreservedly into our inmost 
thoughts, to approach us at such unguarded moments, so frequently, 
so freely, as the company of the silent page which we believe will 
not reveal the secrets it has surprised in us, the hidden delectations, 
the unspoken assents to a superiority of which we have no conscious 
jealousies ? 

That this is in its way a reading age need not be emphasized. 
The modern printing-press has transformed the world into a vast 
reading-room. The worthlessness of much of that reading has 
furnished the theme for declamation falling into impeachment. of the 
habit itself, and into censorious comparison of the present with more 
idyllic times, when the masses had scarcely other literature than that 
of “leaves and running brooks.” God, however, is the only one 
who can correctly strike the trial-balances of the ages, and it seems 
a more promising undertaking to increase their credit accounts than 
to seek to arrest their transactions. 

It is true, indeed, that a glance at the printed matter daily spread 
out before men, and greedily devoured before the rising of another 
sun, is sufficient to appall the reflecting mind. Count simply the 
daily journals published in almost every city and town of the civil- 
ized world ; add the semi-weekly, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and 
quarterly sheets, magazines, reviews, and periodicals of every kind, 
in every language, and on every imaginable topic; remember all 
the publications devoted to some special interest of trade, com- 
merce, art, science, society, sport, amusement, religion, and still 
further to a single subdivision or article in any one of these; then 
turn to books, pamphlets, monographs, great and small, old and 
new, original and translated, abridged and developed, reviewed and 
annotated, edited and re-edited, diversified in substance, arrange- 
ment, form, appearance, type, and binding; reflect upon the circula- 
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tion of each, the number of copies printed, sold, hired, lent, and 
passed around; take the census of type-setters, who are for ever 
setting up fresh matter; of the printers, publishers, booksellers, re- 
tailers, canvassers, agents, and distributers, who spread this deluge of 
printed leaves over the earth and into every corner of it; notice 
every one you see reading at home and abroad, throughout the day 
and at night, travelling and at rest, at meals and even at work—the 
grown man and the small boy, the shop-girl and the very day- 
laborer—and then say if man does not live on what he reads as well 
as upon what he eats. 

But a second consideration completes the analogy and is of still 
greater gravity. What we read affects our minds just as certainly as 
the nature and quality of our food affects our bodies. I defy a man 
to devote himself faithfully for six months to any particular line ot 
reading without his mental fibre being manifestly modified by it. 
We all know how the small boy and the Indian became consociate 
spirits by a sufficient ingestion of the old dime novel. And I do not 
believe there lives a man of any creed or any calling who could read 
the lives of the saints every day for half a year without disclosing it 
outwardly in some way in his conduct. 

The repeated phrases, the propositions and sentiments continually 
reflected upon the mind, become finally stereotyped there, and by an 
unconscious cerebration we come to produce in our thoughts, in our 
speech, and in our lives, however imperfectly, multiplied editions ot 
what we have thus gradually been made more or less accurate copy- 
plates. Frequent statement becomes fact; constant sentiment 
received, evoked, indulged, and enjoyed becomes nature. We get to 
look from certain standpoints, to see with special glasses, to compare 
with familiar prototypes, to judge by these appropriated standards. 
And though with the great mass the variety and superficiality ot 
their reading prevent, perhaps, any perfect impression of a positive 
kind, still that predominates which they most absorb; and nega- 
tively, at least, so far as their reading has been desultory in direction 
and indifferent in intensity, they reflect it perfectly by the fragmen- 
tary, superficial, and inane nature of the reproduction. 

Now, is all this evil? Heaven forbid! Whither the whole race 
runs with a seemingly natural appetite there must be some odor of 
truth and its savor to entice and to delight. There is evidently a 
proper principle at the base of this universal attraction of the human 
mind for printed thought. It may in part rest in individual mental 
indolence, it may in measure run into profitless inquiry; it does 
indeed seem prolific of many evil consequences. But it is certainly 
an evidence of the intellectual spirit within us, and of its clamor for 
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its share of food and satisfaction—a living demonstration that man 
lives not by bread alone. By it the. vehicle of thought, language, 
becomes familiar, the vocabulary of the mind, even adventitiously, 
becomes enlarged. It increases and facilitates the receptibility of 
the mind fortruth. The sluggish intellect, otherwise entirely supine, 
is quickened without its will, the critical faculties are awakened and 
indirectly exercised. Stores of information, whatever their relative 
importance and however ill-assorted, accumulate in the memory, and 
if we build not with them well or wisely, they are still possessions of 
some value in themselves and ready to hand for proper construction. 
By a more extended knowledge of peoples and of places, of contem- 
poraneous events, of human effort and failure, of public grievances 
and sufferings, hopes and aims, we all come to be more in touch with 
one another as a race. And generally, in industrial, social, and 
political aspects, and at least in a purely earthly view, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that this universal reading diffuses, broadens, 
and equalizes human civilization. 

This granted.and premised, there is no need to rehearse the 
abuses, evil results, and greater dangers connected with unrestrained, 
unselected, and undirected reading. It is enough to say that if the 
matter presented and absorbed be itself unsound, misleading, debas- 
ing, or immoral, no more marvellous device can be conceived for dif- 
fusing the poison rapidly and making it universally potent—potent 
to the mass as well as to the individual, over the face of the world as 
well as in the locus of its noxious origin, for the present hour and, it 
might almost be said, for every hour of succeeding ages. 

This is the only remark upon it which I shall make, as it leads to 
my next conclusion: the importance, the fundamental interest of 
taking part in, of affecting and directing the supply, and at the 
point of supply. The stream that cannot be governed below can be 
guided at its source. It is idle to say: Don’t read; it is much more 
promising to say: Read ¢his. The faculties of man are so clogged by 
the clay in his composition that he is scarcely more than a negative 
being; there is little self-initiative in him. He is a creature of temp- 
tation. We cannot destroy the temptations to error and vice, but 
we can multiply the provocations to truth and virtue. The senses 
solicit us, the imagination entices—we must be tempted to wisdom 
and subjected to the solicitations of what is good. 

The great sources of the supply, the great houses of publication, 
are conducted on what is called business principles. That is, they 
furnish what will gay. That which most readily attracts the greatest 
number is what will pay most readily, and therefore they aim in the 
main to furnish what will attract the greatest number. This is the 
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test, the standard, and the guide by which they are governed. Of 
course other considerations may enter in greater or less degree, but 
they are merely minor limitations upon the rule, and do not materially 
alter the fundamental aim and end. The world with its undefinable 
sense has perceived the fact, and to those who have achieved special 
success in the occupation it accords the palm of business eminence, 
and scarcely more. Other occupations have been dignified into 
professions, still others have been raised into vocations; and to these 
mankind yields more or less fully an additional tribute of reverence 
and esteem. It cannot be said that this tribute is given because of 
the results achieved, but it springs from the nature of the calling and 
its atms. We recognize the object and we bow to the motive. 
Why not so here? Teaching the young has been hallowed as a voca- 
tion; why not teaching the adult and the world? Preaching has its 
anointed ministers; why not this predication of the written message ? 
The evangels of human triviality and error have their zealous distri- 

buters; why might not the lesser evangels of truth have consecrat- 
ed agents to disseminate them with knowledge and good judgment, 

with devotion and organized effort? In a word, why should so 
powerful, so universal, so far-reaching a means of doing good be left 
almost wholly in indifferent and purely worldly hands ? 

It is true that the force of these reflections has been recognized 
in part. Sporadic and spasmodic efforts have been made, are 
making, here and there, in a limited way, to effect the purposes thus 
suggested. But it seems that as conceived they fail and must fail to 
fill the requirements of the situation. They lack the fundamental 
requisite of any lasting work. They are mainly the effort of an indi- 
vidual, or a few, and they live, at best, the length of an individual life. 
Something greater, broader, larger than individual life and individual 
aims is what they want; something other than the fatal limitation of 
personality—that ear-mark of mere human undertaking. 

What is wanted is vocation and the lasting stamp of God, reli- 
gious consecration and religious organization. 

The engrossing monks of old were, in their way, the publishers 
of the day. The ages change and their circumstances, but the Divine 
Spirit, ever the same, can accommodate itself to every need and 
make itself all things to all men. Is it a vain imagining or a pre- 
sumptuous fancy to believe that here is a field of energy proper and 
ripe for holy enterprise and divine blessing ? 

It is not the purpose of these lines to go into an elaborate discus- 
sion of this matter. The nature of the subject calls for abler and 
more certain hands than mine. But one objection that would 
naturally occur may be briefly considered. It will be said that the 
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experience of similar enterprises, previously referred to, points to 
commercial failure; in other words, that it does not pay. Exactly. 
So long as attempted on purely human lines, so long as its force 
depends wholly in its direct and immediate commercial success, it 
may well be, it must be, that the principles of commercial life will 
prevail over it. That is the very reason why it requires religious 
organization, the sources of strength, in fact the material assistance, 
which religious orders alone appear to possess the secret of gathering 
to themselves. How do other orders thrive and flourish? Is it by 
mere commercial aims and enterprise? Look at them in many direc- 
tions of undertaking, and some, be it said with reverence, which seem 
utterly to defy the world, the flesh, and the devil. That they do suc- 
ceed in spite of every drawback, of invidious attack, and of all man- 
ner of untoward circumstances, is a fact. And to look at it froma 
purely human view, they can be much more economically managed, 
and do their work with much less expenditure. Their character 
sooner or later procures for them support, endorsements, and facilities, 
moral and material, which none other receive. Their very nature is 
a pledge of permanency which invites and encourages aid and co- 
operation. Their means of securing success, of reaching out in many 
indefinable directions, are superior. There is less of personal and local 
jealousy of their work. There is a unity and a constancy in their 
efforts which strengthen and guarantee the result. And lastly, is it 
an offence to any one to say that there is a superior light, a guidance 
and a blessing which attend them ? 

One thing is certain: the field is there, and the human mind is 
yellowing for the harvest. The man of commerce and cupidity re- 
cognizes the fact and multiplies his endeavors. The cheap libraries 
and the cheap editions tempt every eager eye, enter every household, 
and pursue us everywhere. Periodicals teem with disquisitions on 
the subject. We are told what books this great man read, what that 
other recommends. A reciprocity of advertisement and counter- 
advertisement prevails. It is not enough to have books flaunted at 
you on every stall, at every corner, in every retreat of the home and 
the counting-house, by sea and shore ; if you buy one you will find it 
to contain somewhere between the covers—at the foot, in the text, on 
the back, on the title-page—ingenious invitations, enticements, and 
commendations to many others. 

On the other hand, what countless volumes of inestimable value 
lie half unknown, out of print, out of reach, out of mind, or out of 
price. When by loving study we have learnt their names, who 
wrote them, what they are about, what has been said about them, we 
need other industries to find out where they exist; we meet many 
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disappointments before we get at them, and then how often only to 
find that we cannot well purchase them at all. 

Do not tell me that they would not sell. Have they ever had halt 
a decent chance ? When I see even working-boys attempting Aristotle 
and Plato, wrestling with Kant or lost in Herbert Spencer; when I 
meet school-misses with scientific monthlies, struggling with the con- 
servation of energy or protoplasms with as much ardor as Job with 
the angel or Pasteur with a bacillus; when every’youth in the land 
can teach us the literature of protection and free-trade, and every me- 
chanic can quote text for theories of government and economics ; 
when the very guide in the backwoods will startle you with extracts 
from Gibbon or Tom Paine; when Confucius, the Koran, and the 
Rig-Vedas, Swedenborg, the Book of Mormon, and the revelations of 
theosophists, mediums, and devotees find readers; when every empty 
theorist, blatant declaimer, and vapid scribbler can get a hearing, I 
do not believe that there is anything so arduous, so dry, abstruse, 
stupid, absurd, or repellent but that the human mind can find some 
delight in it. 

All humanity cries: We want to read! we want to read! Tell us 
of something, talk it up, make it get-at-able, poke it at our fingers, 
and make it cheap. Don’t give it to us in enormous tomes with en- 
ormous prices, with print which requires an inverted telescope to 
read, and a whole life to do it in. We have no money for margins; 
keep these for the rich and the d/ettante,; dress it up in modern 
clothes, meet us with it in the street, advertise it like everything else, 
review it, explain it, make it public and actual, real and life-like, and 
see if we don’t buy it. 

O ye masters of human thought !—long sometimes, often ponde- 
rous, always grand ; whose names are half-concealed by the dust of 
neglect, whose works are supposed to be too heavy or too good for 
us, whose profound introspections, pithy sayings, and sublime pro- 
nouncements are stated to have been fit only for darker ages; whom 
we seek with labor, find with difficulty, and pay dearly for on the 
ground that there are so few would love you—I wonder what you 
think of your pretended admirers who have so little faith in you and 
in themselves. O ye giants of the race and its flower! who have 
sounded every note of truth and sentiment, every chord of tenderness 

‘and sweetness, and explored all the copses of contemplation and an- 
alysis, in older or more recent times—how I wish I could resurrect 
you and ask if you take so despairing a view of your kin, if the 
human mind has lost its capacity for truth, if the “splendor veritatis” 
has lost all its beauty and its charm, if there is no market for it 
among the marts of men. Are there not enough of us at least, and 
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an ever-growing number, who would strive to make amends? It 
not, we want a new crusade, and who shall preach it ? 

I imagine that I see looming up from the cell of an ancient Bene- 
dictine abbey the venerable head of a monk, who, forgetful of the 
flight of time, has remained at work transcribing some illuminated 
manuscript of an older age. In wonder he hears the cry and gazes 
at the scene, and, laying down his pen, he answers me: ‘God and 
a religious order.” © 

Perhaps the echo of his voice will reach a wiser and braver 
soul, and some seer with deeper thought and better inspired devotion 


will arise and give us the Order of Publication. 
ALBERT REYNAUD. 





TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE novels on our table this month are unusually pleasant read- 
ing for the most part. Not all of them are new. Charles Scribner's 
Sons have just issued, in yellow paper covers, a very good translation 
of one of the most agreeable of the Erckmann-Chatrian series, 
Friend Fritz: A Tale of the Banks of the Lauter. There is some- 
thing delightfully human, droll, and kindly in it, from the first page to 
the last. Kobus’s predestined but unconscious lapse from the deter- 
mined bachelorhood: of a don vivant, easy-going and sweet-tempered, 
fond of good eating, good drinking, and shuffling about in old 
clothes, proud of his unhampered liberty and serene in the 
untempted security on which it rests, could hardly have been 
described with greater simplicity and charm. True, there is nothing 
which can be called elevating about the story. But, granting that 
the authors look at life like thorough Sadducees, still they not only 
have no quarrel with the moralities, great or small, but they are 
plumply and unmistakably enlisted on the side of the natural virtues 
and social decencies. And surely they have seldom been surpassed 
as delineators of those common, humble, and kindly aspects of Alsa- 
tian village life with which they had a natural sympathy. The 
Catholic teader of Friend Fritz will be apt to take exception to the. 
few pages which describe the visit of Kobus and the tax-collector to 
Wildlands, not so much questioning their probable truth as objecting 
to their peculiar avimus. Yet such a reader, especially if his Catho- 
licity bears the American stamp, finding himself in such surround- 
ings, would feel that true devotion to “ St. Maclof, St. Jeronymus, and 
the Blessed Virgin” would prompt him not only to kneel at their 
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shrines, but to preach as vigorously as Collector Haan, though ina 
different spirit, the gospel of prudence, industry, and soap and water. 
One may be sure that the House of Nazareth shone under their 
influence; sure, too, that those saints, of whom the Blessed Labré is 
one example, who have the air of not sharing Father Faber’s 
expressed preference for “the clean macerations,” doubtless pos- 
sessed it in a still higher degree; and that their mortification of it 
was to them an extremely uncomfortable virtue. It is certainly one 
that may be classed with those which the spiritual writers tell us may 
be admired in great saints, but not wisely imitated by us poor ordi- 
nary sinners. 

The second issue of Lovell’s International Series is a clever 
English novel called Hartas Maturin, by H. F. Lester. Unlike 
most stories which hinge upon a murder, this leaves no doubt for an 
instant on the reader’s mind as to how, by whom, and why the 
crime is committed. It has been done before his face and eyes by 
the time the first fifty pages of a long novel are completed. The 
peculiarity of the situation is that the reader and the author alone 
share that knowledge with the criminal. By the rest of the world he 
remains almost entirely unsuspected, he gains all he hoped for from 
his crime, he is never troubled by remorse, and never brought to the 
bar of human justice. 

Hartas Maturin is a young physician living in North London, in 
a neighborhood described with a few brief touches which must bring 
it vividly before the mind of any reader with observant eyes who has 
sauntered leisurely through such a suburb. He has a rich and 
pretty wife whom he married for love two or three years before the 
story opens. He practises his profession as an amateur rather than 
as a serious student ; he is addicted to chemical experiments, has an 
ambition to get into Parliament, and a growing reputation as a phi- 
lanthropist. It has been noticed of him, however, that while lavish 
with his time and money where poverty and suffering are concerned, 
yet that he 
‘* made strange exceptions in his charities. Those which were merely prac- 
tical, and had no sentimental and picturesque side, received less commendation 
and favor than those which appealed in some striking way to the unreasoning 
instinct of humanity. And it did not answer to ply the doctor with too many 
sickening details of disease or destitution; these disgusted him, and cooled his 
philanthropy. He gave lavishly to rescue poor children or ill-treated women 
from bad homes or gnawing want; but men seemed to attract his sympathies 
much less.” 

Hartas belongs, that is to say, to the genus of which Count Fosco 
is another shining specimen. When the story begins, he is repre- 
sented as anxious to further his parliamentary schemes by posing 
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still more publicly as a philanthropist. He wants to cut out his pro- 
bable rival for a seat in the House at the next election, by capping 
the thousand pounds just contributed by him toward a park for the 
neighborhood, by five thousand of his own. Unfortunately, as he 
has not five thousand of his own, his wife’s fortune having been 
secured by settlements, it has already become necessary for him to ask 
her for the money. She has refused it, not entirely through unwill- 
ingness to part with such a sum, but also because the scheme and its 
motive seem mercenary and calculating to her, and detract from that 
ideal of her husband which she nervously longs to guard in its integ- 
rity. Finding it not easy to persuade her, and being constitutional- 
ly averse to family disagreements, he quietly sets a trap for her in his 
laboratory, which he fills with the poisonous gas used to kill painless- 
ly the animals on which he frequently experiments. He is a man 
“merciful to his beast,” and, on principle, never vivisects. Then, 
after spending an unusually pleasant evening with his wife, he sends 
her into the laboratory on some trifling errand, to meet her death with 
his last caressing words still sounding in her ears. The tragedy, in 
its external aspects, is all over at the very beginning of the work, and 
besides having almost no external consequences, the internal results 
of it upon the perpetrator are not of the psychological kind 
ordinarily relied on by novelists for their effect. There is no 
remorse, no gradual going from bad to worse in Hartas. He 
lives, flourishes, gets into Parliament, sleeps and eats well, and 
at a few years beyond forty, when the reader meets him again, 
he is handsome, well-preserved, and so youthful in heart that 
he has not only captivated a charming young English girl of consid- 
erably less than half his years, but is captivated by her in turn. 
Moreover, what has attracted him in her is her singular personal 
resemblance to his murdered wife. She is the daughter of an old 
acquaintance, Colonel Vane, and her mother, who brought Netta 
into the world just after the death of Mrs. Maturin, and who is one 
of the few people who have suspected Hartas, named her for the 
murdered woman at the latter’s own request. Netta is, in fact, a 
“reincarnation” of Janet. The motive of the novel develops itself 
as not psychological but “psychic”; and the doctor’s detection, 
and his death, which follows it by a “psychic” coincidence, is 
brought about by the expedient of letting the whole details of the 
crime reproduce themselves to Netta in a waking vision at a time 
when an accident has obliged her to pass a night in the room where 
it was committed. We have some slight reason to believe that H. F. 
Lester is a member of the famous London Psychical Society. He is, 
at all events, one of the cleverest of that increasing coterie of novel- 
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ists who find their account in catering to the increasingly prevalent 
love for the marvellous which pervades the fiction-reading public. 
He puts his doctrine into the mouth of a philanthropic mystic, Bas- 
tian by name. On one occasion Bastian stops a railway train going 
at full speed by projecting his inner self forcibly against it and put- 
ting on the brake, just in time to save a deaf tourist who had not 
observed that it was behind him. On various other occasions he 
preaches it in a style which suggests much study of theosophic liter- 
ature on Mr. Lester’s part, but somehow fails to convey the impres- 
sion that it has produced in him any intimate personal conviction. 

A really good and most interesting novel is Margery: A Tale of 
Old Nuremberg (New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co.), by Georg 
Ebers. While cordially agreeing on general grounds with the verdict 
of excellent pronounced by competent critics on all the Ebers 
novels, this is the first of them which has given us any notable 
degree of that pleasure which it is the special function of a 
novel to impart. The Egyptian tales, ponderous with undeniably 
valuable information, and lighted up into the bargain with many a 
“ray serene” of that human interest which is independent of arche- 
ological, chronological, geographical, historical, or any other environ- 
ment narrower than humanity itself, nevertheless had an irresistible 
tendency to range themselves in the same category of joy-givers as 
a fine Florida orange which was presented the other day to a dainty 
little girl, just sitting up for the first time after an illness. “Is it 
good? Do you like it?” asked the giver, watching the listless manner 
in which one segment after another of the fruit disappeared from 
her plate. “Oh, yes!” said the little thing politely, “it is very good 
—but oranges don’t enjoy me.” It is the first business of a novel, 
as of any other work of art, to “enjoy” people, and they never 
really attain their final end in any other way. Margery eminently 
fulfils that purpose. Its readers must feel themselves indebted to 
the man who could so wholesomely and so fully entertain and recre- 
ate their minds. 

The time of the story is the first half of the fifteenth century, the 
place old Nuremberg, the actors all Catholics, and the narrator, 
Margery Schopper, one of the two most charming young women 
lately introduced into fiction, the other being her dearest friend, Ann 
Spiesz. But the tale depends so little upon plot or motive, and so 
much upon style and character-sketching—the latter done with bold 
strokes and no niggling—that no attempt at condensation could do 
it any justice. It is full of incident, too, and what looks like excellent 
local color. There seems a lack of verisimilitude, however, if not to 


truth of fact, at least to truth of representation, in making Margery 
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at once the chronicler of Ann’s pure, womanly love, and of Herde- 
gen’s characteristic and frequent divagations on his long road to 
union with her. The fault is of the same kind as that which causes 
the male critic of female novelists to find their heroes oftener than 
not priggish and less than manly—painted, that is to say, more with 
a view to what woman thinks man ought to be than with a solid ap- 
preciation of what he is. 

A hearty word of approbation is due to the translator of this 
novel, Clara Bell, for the admirable skill and good taste, the real and 
sound discrimination shown in her portion of the work. As it stands 
in the American edition, Margery is almost a model of an English 
style just antiquated enough to suggest a somewhat indefinite 
past, and at the same time quite free from affectation and those 
small blemishes in taste which annoy because, in showing strain, they 
make it ineffective. 

A close study of Clara Bell’s method in this respect—a method 
which she modestly describes in her brief “ Translator’s Note” as a 
mere effort “to avoid essentially modern words and forms of speech” — 
would, we can but think, have been extremely useful to T. S. Sharo- 
wood, the author of For a King: an Historical Romance (New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates). The historical romance, dealing with veritable men and 
women who once lived in the flesh and still live in the school-books, 
is such an extremely difficult problem in itself that it is apt to daunt 
pretty much everything but the innocence of extreme youth and the 
instinctive temerity of genius. And as no success ever wholly satis- 
fies the most amiable novel reader which falls very far short of that 
more than natural achievement of Sir Walter which earned him the 
title of Wizard, even genius is wise when it avoids the complications 
which an attempt to get local color by stilted archaisms must add to 
the difficulties inhering in the naked subject. There is a good deal 
of cleverness shown in For a King, and one inclines to believe 
that if its author had been dealing with her contemporaries, instead ot 
trying to make the dry bones of Charles I. and his adherents live 
through again their struggle with Parliament, she might have been 
entertaining as well as enthusiastic and learned. We hope for better 
things in future from her. 

From the same publishers comes a booklet entitled “ Zitt/e Nell”: 
A Sketch, by Frances Noble. Its theme is the evil wrought by 
“‘ pride and anger under the guise of religious zeal.” The story is 
told by a father whose intense desire to prevent his motherless child 
from contracting a marriage outside of the church leads him in the 
first place to urge upon her “ the desirability of a religious life for a 
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young girl,” and his “ wish that a vocation to it might be sent her” ; 
and secondly, to keep her secluded as far as possible from all but 
Catholic society. One result of his anxious precautions is to make 
his daughter timid and constrained in his presence ; another to make 
it possible for her to contract a clandestine marriage with an estima- 
ble young Protestant on the occasion of her first absence from home 
unattended by her father. It is a love-match, and the husband 
makes all the promises required in perfect good faith, He comes 
himself to break the news to the father, and to offer as the only 
excuse for the step they have taken, the fact that Agnes had 


‘‘told him, with almost heart-broken tears, of my horror of a Protestant 
marriage for her, even though it might be guarded round by the most sacred 
promises; she told him frankly that I should mistrust such promises and that she 
believed, much as I loved her, that I would almost rather see her dead than go 
into what I should think such deadly danger. . . . I interrupted him, Mr. 
Fitzgerald; I refused his offered hand; I told him my daughter was right in her 
surmise : | would rather see her dead mow than that she should have sent him to 
me with such news; that not only he, but she, his wife, was also a stranger to 
me henceforth in her disobedience ; that, being her own mistress, she had chosen 
to strike the blow which, of all others, she knew was the most cruel she could 
have struck. I told him I did not believe one of his promises, that he could go 
and tell her so, and that I never wished to see her face again; that all I could 
do was to try, as a Christian, to forgive her the deception she had practised, and 
to pray God to keep her at least from the worst consequences of her act, that if 
she should fall away from the faith he would give her time to repent before the 
end. 

“God forgive me! Mr. Fitzgerald, for I think I was in earnest in believing 
myself right. I was blinded to my own pride and sternness, which kept me from 
seeing how great must have been my child’s dread of my iron will, how entire 
her hopelessness of any gentleness or pity from me, ere she could have consented 
to take the final step without my knowledge. I was blind to all this; I told my- 
self | was only animated by my zeal for the faith in all I said or did.” 


The upshot of the matter is that Mr. Vilette, who is a convert, 
sticks to his ‘unnatural position, unable, as he says in relating the 
story years after, to see that he was importing “into our merciful, 
forgiving religion, my poor mother’s Calvinistic spirit.” He hears 
without heeding his son-in-law when the latter says that if his wife 
had not already made him inclined to love the religion which he saw 
in her, her father would cause him to hate it. He spurns his daughter 
when she comes to plead her own cause, and, in fine, behaves in the 
most cantankerous fashion, all the time approaching the sacraments 
regularly and persuading himself that in his case at least the wrath of 
man is working the justice of God. His daughter’s death in child- 
bed, still unforgiven, at last brings him to his senses. At the time 
when he recounts all this, he is bringing up his granddaughter, 
“little Nell,” on lines entirely different from those once laid down for 
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her mother. He has long since seen the folly of his early ways. He 
has also seen Nell’s father and grandfather die good Catholics, won to 
the faith by the sweetness and piety of the daughter he discarded. 
And he is looking forward in a prophetic but resigned spirit to the 
time when “little Nell” shall become a religious and leave him to 
expiate by a lonely old age the mistaken zeal of his mature years. 

Miss Noble’s pages are too hotly peppered with italics. They 
impart to the little narrative a nervous, hysterical effect with which 
the simple, unstudied phraseology has almost nothing to do. 

From D. & J. Sadlier & Co. (New York) we have received a 
volume of short stories entitled Merry Hearts and True, by Mary 
Catherine Crowley. All but one of them are reprinted from the 
Ave Maria. They are prettily told, and both in theme and manner 
well adapted to please girls of thirteen or thereabouts. The gorgeous 
character of the binding is suggestive of the approaching premium 
season, to which the contents also have a special congruity. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new story, Greifenstein (New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co.), is eminently readable, like all its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Crawford has an astonishing facility. Plot, incident, 
conversation, style—all seem to flow out of him as from a fountain. 
There seems no reason why he should not, like Mrs. Oliphant, or 
like Tennyson’s “ Brook,” “go on for ever,” and, going, continue to 
interest and entertain. 

Greifenstein is the curiously complicated history of the very- 
high-and-well-born Herren von Greifenstein, father and son, and 
their half-brothers, the Herren von Rieseneck, likewise father and 
son. It begins at the period when the younger Von Greifenstein, 
being then twenty-three, is at home on his final long vacation before 
quitting the University of “ Schwarzburg.” Greif has passed all his 
life, excepting that portion of it spent at the university, in the depths 
of the Swabian Black Forest, where his ancestral home is situated. 
He has been betrothed for many years to his cousin, Hilda von Sig- 
mundskron, a young girl of great beauty and femininely strong 
nature, who is also a child of the Black Forest. She lives with her 
widowed mother in a neighboring castle, but in a poverty so great 
that Frau von Sigmundskron has been half-starving herself for years 
in order that Hilda’s young strength may not fail for want of proper 
food. The young people love each other with a profound and pure 
passion, which Mr. Crawford has painted with delicacy and intelli- 
gence. 

Not only has the elder Von Greifenstein, a man of wealth and 
with a talent for affairs, succeeded in burying himself for nearly a 
quarter of a century in the depths of a forest where he has neither 
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social distractions nor the compensations of a sympathetic home 
circle, but his wife, the mother of the son in whom all his hopes and 
his affections centre, has done likewise, and with apparently as few 
regrets. Nevertheless, her vanity, her love of dress, her desire to 
please, wasted as they are upon her husband and her son, still endure. 
She paints, she powders, she tortures her colorless hair into un- 
natural ringlets, she chatters incessantly and absurdly, and is a secret 
source of perplexity as well as of annoyance to the husband who 
still shows her all outward respect and courtesy, but who has long 
since ceased trying to explain to himself the fascination under whose 
spell he married. His own motive for retirement he has always 
shrunk from sharing with her, and he knows it cannot be sympathy 
that has made her the uncomplaining companion of a solitude which 
has no alleviations. He wonders at times what her experiences may 
have been before he met her, a young widow, apparently not more 
than twenty-five. But knowing how carefully he is guarding his 
own secret from her, he always refrains from curious questions. 
Von Greifenstein feels himself disgraced by the act of his half-brother, 
son of his mother by a second marriage. In 1848 Von Rieseneck 
had been discharged from the army with infamy and condemned to 
imprisonment for betraying an arsenal into the hands of the enemy. 
He escaped from prison and fled to South America. Von Greifen- 
stein has a bitter hatred for him, based partly on his crime, and 
partly on the fact that he did not remove the family disgrace so far 
as he could by suicide. To neither wife nor son has he ever named 
him. The old wound is reopened when Greif reaches home on this 
visit. He has been taunted by a classmate with the facts, has denied 
their existence, and fought a duel to avenge the insult. Learning 
the truth, he abandons his hopes of entering the army and sees little 
before him but a life passed, like that of his father, in the forest. 

A few days later an amnesty is proclaimed for all political 
offenders concerned in the revolutionary movements of 1848 and 
1849, and Herr von Greifenstein, sitting with his wife and Hilda’s 
mother, reads out the news, which affects him profoundly. He 
dreads the return of Kuno von Rieseneck, though he believes that 
his offence is one not covered by the proclamation. The old wounds 
will be reopened by the presence of this living disgrace on German 
soil. Greif will be dishonored. Even his wife may come to learn 
the long-hoarded secret which shames his house. The old man’s 
troubles become even heavier than they have been through all these 
years. 

Going back to the university, Greif presently makes the acquaint- 
ance of a man some years his elder, though still attending lectures, who 
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interests him by his eccentric talk, and his dabbling with astrology. 
For a while the reader believes that Mr. Crawford is about to makea 


- great portion of the interest of his story turn on necromancy and 


magic, and that Greif’s new friend. belongs to the well-known band 
of soothsayers and seers with whose arts all attentive novel readers 
must be growing familiar. But if this were at any time a serious 
part of Mr. Crawford’s scheme, he soon abandoned it; Rex’s instan- 
taneously verified prediction on the occasion of Greif’s first visit to 
him, which seemed like the initial one of a startling series, is fol- 
lowed by little or nothing more of the same kind. Even that one, 
which he pretends to rest wholly on astrological calculations, is in 
part the outcome of actual knowledge, and in part a shrewd guess. 
For Rex, who is the son of Kuno von Rieseneck, and in constant 
communication with his father, knows himself to be Greif’s cousin, 
and has deliberately sought his friendship, but with no intention of 
revealing their relationship. 

In due time Rieseneck returns, but only to find that he is not in- 
cluded in the amnesty, and that if he would preserve his freedom it 
must be once more by hasty flight. Greifenstein one day receives a 
letter from him to this effect, and asking for one night’s shelter under 
his roof on the way to safety. If he would he cannot refuse, for 
hardly has the letter arrived when its author follows it. There is a 
brief, bitter scene between the brothers, which ends by an invitation 
to dinner, the assumption by Rieseneck of a false name for the night, 
and a warning to be off in the morning. Meantime it is necessary 
that he should be presented to Frau von Greifenstein, as she knows 
that a visitor has arrived. 

The scene that follows is dramatic—only Mr. Crawford’s skill 
prevents it from sinking into low melodrama. But, on the whole, 
he preserves the dignity of tragedy in a sufficiently trying situation. 
It is like this: Frau von Rieseneck, to whom a guest is a god-send 
in her solitude, has got herself up to look as fresh and fair as possible. 
She descends to the dining-room with the airs and graces of her 
youth to meet Herr Brandt. Meeting him, she recognizes Kuno von 
Rieseneck and is recognized by him, but neither shows a sign. It is 
not until, at table, Clara von Greifenstein, trying to break an 
awkward silence by addressing her guest, calls him by his 
own name in an access of nervous distress, that their previous 
knowledge of each other becomes evident to her husband. 
Even then he has no suspicion of the actual truth. When it comes 
it is damning. “I told you my wife was dead,” says Rieseneck 
at last, “and I believed it. She is alive. She has lived to ruin you 
as she ruined me.” Then he forces from her the confession that it 
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was she who caused his crime, then abandoned him when in prison, 
and afterwards, learning of his escape, had sent him their son and 
with him tidings of her death. Hugo von Greifenstein she had married 
with her eyes open, knowing him to be her husband’s brother. 
Greif is a nameless bastard, and his mother only is to blame. The 
brothers look at each other. ‘What has this woman deserved ?” 
asks one, and the other answers, “‘ Death.” Whereupon they jointly 
inflict it. ‘‘ There was deep silence in the room,” writes Mr. Crawford 
—we fear that condensation is turning his pathos into bathos—“ then 
the stillness was broken by a gasp for breath and by a little rustling 
of the delicate silk. That was all.” Then the brothers commit sui- 
cide after each has written a letter to his own son, and so created 
another batch of complications through which Mr. Crawford skilfully 
conducts the interested reader to the end of his long novel. If any 
moral lesson underlies it, it must, we think, be looked for in the con- 
trast between Hilda, Greifs wife, and Clara, his mother, who is also 
the mother of his friend Rex. “The mother of both was killed by 
the father of each,” says Mr. Crawford quaintly. And the moral is, 
that by the woman that he loves a man is made or marred. Which 
may be true, and is at all events very cleverly put by Mr. Crawford 
in many a page and many a scene throughout this story. Hilda is 
very well conceived and so is Rex. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


You ask me to tell the story of my conversion. The bishop who received me 
into the church said to me after hearing it: ‘‘ Never tell that story to others, for 
they will not believe it. I believe it, and that you have no choice but to follow, at 
all cost, the extraordinary way in which God is leading you; but I tell you in 
advance, you will need all your courage. Your friends will despise you, and you 
will get little sympathy from the Catholics of this place, who will feel distrust 
of one who abandons her own religion; but all the same, you must go on; 
only ask God to give you the courage you will sorely need.” 

The bishop’s words came more than true, but the courage he bade me ask of 
God was not refused me, and it sufficed amply for my needs. And now that the 
lapse of time has proved that it was not an ignis fatuus of imagination but in- 
deed the light of God that led me, the story, it seems to me, may be told, since 
you ask it; the same light that made it carry conviction to my own soul will im- 
press its truth upon others who may be in conditions to be benefited by it. 

My life has been-like a road illuminated at night by lamps within whose 
circle of light all was clear, and by which I shaped my course through the semi- 
obscurity of the intervals until another lamp was reached. The first shines out 
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very far back, when I was a little child playing about the floor, while my mother 
entertained callers. Even then the dual nature in me was in force—a nature that 
on one hand gave me later the name of the wildest tomboy of the neighborhood, 
that impelled me to ride unbroken colts, to run, skate, dance, swim, climb to the 
most dangerous heights; and on the other forced me to a constant undercurrent 
of thoughtfulness, of striving to find out the why and wherefore of all that came 
within my consciousness. I remember, on the occasion of which I speak, how 
trifling and petty the things that seemed so interesting to these grown people 
suddenly appeared to me, and the childish contempt they awakened. I said to 
myself that it would be a misfortune to grow up if there were nothing better to 
busy myself with. And it must have been then that the first distinct conscious- 
ness of God my Creator awoke in me, for as I asked myself, What shall I do, 
then? the answer came, ‘‘ Well, I am here, and I did not put myself here. Who- 
ever made me has the right to do with me what he pleases. He must have made 
me for some good purpose. I don’t know what it is, but the only way I see is to 
use whatever power I find in myself for the best use I can discover.” And then 
and there I resolved to model my own life on other lines, and to strive to make 
my influence not only good, but as far-reaching as possible. 

My parents were originally Baptists, but had afterwards drifted into another 
form of Protestant orthodoxy. The Bible became very early my favorite reading. 
As a young girl I used often to rise at half-past four in the morning to give more 
time to the study of it. I accepted it all as literally true, and used to pray with 
great earnestness, and often with what seemed great success, for what I wanted. 
It appears to me now that my faith was at once singularly vivid and singularly 
lacking in any emotional quality. I believed then as firmly as I do now in God 
my Creator, in Jesus Christ my Redeemer, in the Real Presence in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, in the absolute right of God to make laws which it was my 
absolute duty to obey whenever they became known to me; in judgment, hell, 
and heaven, and in the efficacy of prayer. But all these things had taken shape 
in my mind by processes of which I distinctly recall none but that of reading the 
Bible. The first time I remember being spoken to on the subject of religion was 
on the occasion of a ‘‘ revival” at the ‘‘State Street Church,” Portland, which 
our family attended. _I think it must have been a Congregational church, but I 
never knew it by any name but that. Coming home to dinner one day my 
father abruptly said to me: 

** Molly, where do you think you would go if you should die now?” 

‘To heaven,” I answered promptly. 

** But why ?” 

‘* Because ever since I knew there was a heaven I have always prayed God 
to save me, and Jesus said that whatever you ask in prayer, believing, you shall 
receive.” 

“Yes,” returned my father, ‘‘but he also said that he would confess those 
before his Father in heaven who confess him here on earth, and deny those who 
deny him.” 

** But I don’t deny him,” said I. 

**Do you confess him ?” 

‘How can I confess him? You wouldn’t like me to go through the streets 
crying out that I believe in him, would you?” 

**T think you ought to join the church.” 

**T can’t, because I haven’t experienced religion.” 

** Why don’t you, then?” 

I looked at him, amazed. 


‘‘Why don’t 1? Because I can’t make myself feel 
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the way they say you must feel. I am willing to do anything, but that is all I 
am able to promise.” 

The talk ended with his advising me to go down to the church and speak 
with the minister, which I did without delay. There were a good many at the 
meeting I attended, and those who had it in charge went from one to another, 
inquiring into their experiences and offering advice. When the minister reached 
me, he said: 

‘* Well, my little girl, and what do you feel ?” 

**T don’t feel anything.” 

‘* What are you here for, then?” 

‘* Because my father told me I had better come,” said I, and then recounted to 
him what had taken place at dinner-time. 

‘*Don’t you feel sorry for your sins?” he asked when I had finished. 

**] try never to commit any,” said I. 

**But you do sometimes, I suppose?” 

** Well, whenever I think I have, I am very sorry, and resolve never to do so 
any more.” 

‘*Why are you sorry? It is because you love God, isn’t it, and don’t want to 
offend him ?” 

‘**T don't love him; I don’t know howto. I try not to disobey him, because 
I know he made me, and has a right to demand of me whatever he pleases, and 
it is wrong for me to refuse.” . 

The minister questioned me very closely, trying to elicit some sentiment or 
some profession of love to God; but while I persisted in affirming that my will 
was ready to-do not only whatever God commanded, but whatever I thought 
he would prefer, still I had no love for him at all. Finally he said: 

‘* But why don’t you ask God to make you love him ?” 

‘*So I have, but he never does. I suppose he isn’t ready yet.” 

‘Well, ask again, then, and we will all pray for you; for I don’t see how we 
can admit you into the church if you say you don’t love God.” 

He appointed another meeting, which I attended, but still, in spite of all the 
prayers, in precisely the same state of mind. My case was talked over, and I was 
labored with, and, in especial, the difficulty of receiving me without proper senti- 
ments on my part was dwelt upon. 

‘* Well,” I said at last, ‘‘if you can’t receive me, you can’t; but it is not my 
fault. Iam ready to enter, and I will faithfully keep all the rules, but I can’t 
feel, and I will not say I do when I don’t.” 

On that understanding I was admitted a few days later. So far as I was con- 
cerned, that step had no especial, or at least no sacred, significance to me. 
The idea of the church as the mystical body of Christ, into which I was about to 
be grafted by baptism, or even as the authorized teacher of all revealed truth, 
had never entered my mind. In a vague way I had taken it for granted that all 
the different sects which flourished in our city and elsewhere were segments of 
an invisible circle, all of which taken together made up the Christian body. One 
could enter whichever pleased him best or was the handiest. I looked on them 
as a sort of religious clubs, each including a number of people who thought 
pretty much alike, or who had social affinities, and to which all were eligible who 
were ready to keep the rules and pay their dues. Still, receiving communion 
was a serious matter to me. I do not recall that I was explicitly taught any- 
thing on this point or on any other. My Bible-reading had made me aware of the 
peculiar sacredness with which our Lord had clothed that sacrament, and that 
he had made its reception essential, so that I looked upon it as something that 
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was required by God to be done, and done in his own way. The thought was 
always vividly present to me at the communion season that “‘he that receives 
the Lord’s body unworthily eateth and drinketh damnation”; and with that 
came the recollection of the injunction: ‘‘ When thou bringest thy gift before 
the altar, if thy brother hath aught against thee, go first and be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” It was easy to rid my own heart 
of aught against my brother, but how to rid his of aught against me? It was 
often a hard and complicated matter, but I did what I could about it, satisfied 
that nothing impossible would be required of me, and in much the same way 
that a Catholic prepares for confession. Still I found no happiness in it, except 
the peace of mind that follows an unpleasant duty done. I was amazed, though, 
now and then, that the difficulty of ‘‘ first being reconciled to thy brother” 
seemed to be less serious to others than I found it. But I concluded that it was 
a perplexity known only to themselves, as mine appeared to be unintelligible to 
others, and anyway it was no affair of mine. 

After a while I was asked to instruct a Bible class, and though I was smaller 
and younger than many of the members, and remonstrated, yet, as my elders 
persisted in desiring it, I finally accepted it as a thing which God required of me, 
and for the fruits of which he would make himself responsible. I must have 
given out some curious views now and again, but the class seemed pleased. I 
mention the circumstance here because some of my pupils became so attached 
to me, and so much under’my influence, that when I found my own safe 
guide in the one true church they showed so strong a disposition to believe that 
I must have good grounds for the step, and such a willingness to inquire for 
themselves, that on that ground the very unusual course of reading me publicly 
out of the sect I had abandoned was,resorted to. It was done at a time when 
the church was crowded to the doors, my own father and brother being among 
those present, by the minister who had received me. He said it was his ‘‘ pain- 
ful duty to publicly excommunicate Miss M B——, as she had seen fit to 
unite herself with the Roman Catholic Church, with which we have no fellow- 
ship whatever.” . 

As to my conversion, it took place in this way: I had a friend, the daughter 
of a minister, with whom I was in the habit of taking early walks. Calling for 
her one February morning and finding her indisposed, I went on alone. My 
road took me past the chapel that then served as a pro-cathedral, and in going 
by I noticed that the door stood open. I do not recall whether or not I then 
knew that it was a Catholic church, but, wondering why it was open on a week- 
day, I strolled in. 

A few people were there already, and, as more followed, I waited to see what 
they would do. Presently the bishop, whom I knew by sight, came out and 
vested, and I mildly speculated whether he regarded this ceremony of dress as 
necessary, or only as a means to impress the people. I remained seated near 
the door, in the same state of superior-minded curiosity, and moderately inter- 
ested in what I had no idea of the meaning of, until the moment of consecration, 
when in one instant my whole soul was enveloped in a flood of illumination, 
through which I knew the august mystery that was taking place and all the 
truths of the Catholic faith. I fell on my knees, and knew myself a Catholic. 

As soon as Mass was over I went to my friend and asked her if she would 
help me to procure books which would explain the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church. 

‘* Why do you want them?” she inquired _ 

‘““T am a Catholic” said I, ‘‘ but I don’t understand the ceremonial.” 
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A look of terror came over her face. ‘‘ Don’t say that,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ or 
you will make yourself believe it is true.” 

‘*T wish I could make myself believe that it isn’t,” I answered, ‘‘ for heaven 
knows I don’t want to be one; but it is too late now. I Anow that the Catholic 
religion is the only true one. And as my father is fearfully prejudiced against it, 
I want to give him as rational an explanation of it as I can. I know what they 
believe, but I don’t understand their forms.” 

She tried to dissuade me, but my light had been too clear. It would have 
been as easy to convince St. Paul before Damascus that he had any option about 
his future course. Finding that I was beyond argument or persuasion, she finally 
proposed a plan that we carried out. We went to the church late on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening, I in a state of great fear lest I should be recognized and 
reported to my father before I was ready to explain and defend my position. 
My friend slipped into one of the confessionals when the people were nearly all 
gone, and asked the priest sitting there for books of instruction. He questioned 
her a little, and then said that if she were in earnest, she might come in daylight, 
on the next Monday, to the bishop’s house, and they would be given her. This 
was another stumbling-block to me, for the house was in a street through which 
my father was likely to pass many times a day, and I dreaded lest he might see 
me. But as there was no other way, we went together to keep the appointment. 
We asked for the priest she had spoken with, but the bishop himself soon came 
into the parlor, and with a very severe expression demanded : 

‘What is the meaning of this that Father tells me?” And then turning 
to me, he said: ‘‘ You are Mr. ’s daughter, are you not? I hope this is no 
school-girl folly on your part, for your father is a friend of mine.” 

Thereupon I told him just what hadsoccurred to me during his Mass on a 
morning of the past week. When [had finished he said: ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me that you know the truths taught in the catechism without having studied it?” 

‘*T don’t know about the catechism,” I answered; ‘‘I did not know there was 
one. I know what the church teaches, but I don’t understand the ceremonies.” 

He instantly rang a bell and asked for a catechism. When it was brought 
he opened it and began to ask questions here «ad there, which without the 
slightest hesitation I answered correctly. Severai times he looked at me with 
surprise, and finally, closing the book, he exclaimed : 

“And you say you have never seen a catechism?” 

‘*No, bishop, I did not know there was such a thing.” 

It was then that he counselled me never to repeat this story, saying that 
although he accepted it as true, yet it would be generally regarded as incred- 
ible. I obtained the books I needed, and, as it was Lent, I began to observe the 
regulations about fasting. 

From my account of the manner of my baptism by sprinkling when I joined 
the ‘‘ State Street Church,” and my own interior conditions at the time, the bishop 
saw serious cause to doubt if I had ever been baptized at all, and decided to give 
me conditional baptism when I should formally enter the Catholic Church. The 
time until that day arrived was one of bitter anguish. My chief anxiety was to 
spare my parents and my friends as much as possible, and as obstacles multi- 
plied, the weary time of probation prolonged itself to months. For a time all 
my friends abandoned me; if we met by chance, they crossed the street to avoid 
me, or became absorbed in other things, so that they did not see me; I felt like a 
leper. My father, who shared the general belief that I would not take the final 
step, told me that the day I entered the Catholic Church I would cut myself off 
from my home and people. 
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The day of my reception came at last. In the late afternoon I dragged my- 
self to the little chapel with a heart so heavy that I could hardly lift my feet. I 
felt as I should have felt had I been going to execution. No one was in the 
chapel but an old woman, and three stranger nuns who had come from Montreal 
to found a convent. They were sombre figures, all in black, kneeling immovably 
side by side, but I was glad they were there; they would pray for me. I was 
not quite solonely! I think this must have been true baptism, for the moment 
the waters flowed on my head I felt all my torture vanish, and for the first time 
a flood of joy poured into my heart. As I had never felt happiness in religion 
before, from that moment I never ceased to feel it, except for one terrible hour 
of darkness long ago. Trials have not been wanting, but none has ever been 
able to interrupt the overpowering gratitude and joy that I am a Catholic. All 
else in life of pleasure or of pain has seemed of no account beside that one great, 
crowning treasure. 





TWO VICTIMS OF THE COMMUNE.* 


This is a very touching and edifying short account of the lives and deaths of 
two of the many victims put to death in Paris by the Commune in May, 1871. 
One, the Abbé Deguerry, the venerable curate of the Madeleine, was a self-sacri- 
ficing, holy, and devoted priest aged seventy-four years; the other, Paul 
Seigneret, was a very promising young seminarian preparing for the priesthood 
at the seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris. The older victim was shot, with five 
others, in the prison of La Roquette; the younger one was massacred with a 
crowd of forty-six others in an open lot adjoining No. 85 rue Haxo. The model 
curate’s companions in death were Mgr. Darboy, Archbishop of Paris; Fathers 
Ducoudray and Clerc, S.J.; Abbé Allard, a missionary priest; and Président 
Bonjean, an old and honored judge. With Paul Seigneret were massacred thirty- 
five soldiers who had refused to be enrolled in the ranks of the Communists, nine 
priests, of whom three were Jesuits, and two laymen. That part of this narrative 
which relates to the Abbé Deguerry was published separately at first, and had 
the honor of being crowned by the French Academy. 

The Abbé Deguerry, born at Lyons in 1797, was the son of a lumber-dealer, 
and at first thought to bea soldier, but afterwards made up his mind to study for the 
priesthood, and was ordained when only twenty-three years of age. He soon 
acquired celebrity as a preacher in his native city, and in 1827 was appointed 
chaplain to the sixth regiment of royal guards. This gave him opportunity to 
preach in Orléans, Rouen, and Paris, which his regiment was successively sent to 
garrison, and his fame as a preacher went on increasing. In 1829 Charles X. 
selected him to preach in the chapel of the Tuileries on Holy Thursday. In his 
sermon, which was very eloquent, he spoke with entire prudent candor and without 
attempting to flatter the then reigning power. The revolution of 1830 brought 
no relaxation to his zealous work. During the Lent of 1835 he preached seventy 
times. To his fellow-priests he was known as ‘‘ the good Deguerry.”” In 1841 he 
was appointed head canon of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and did much good 
in the parish; in 1845 he was made curate of St. Eustache. During the insur- 
rection of June, 1848, a mob of insurgents came to the church and beat its 
portals with the butt ends of their muskets for admission. Abbé Deguerryjordered 
the doors to be opened, and, wearing his sacerdotal vestments and followed by 
his vicars, went out to meet the armed crowd which covered all the steps of the 
church. After making the sign of the cross he said to them in a gentle tone: 


“ Deux Victimes de la Commune. By Imbert de St. Amand. Paris. 
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‘*My children, what do you wish of me?” The angry crowd became suddenly 
appeased, and one of the insurgents exclaimed : ‘‘ All right, all right, Monsieur 
le Curé, we will defend your church for you.” On the 4th of July following he 
was at the death-bed of Chateaubriand, and administered to him the last sacra- 
ments. At the close of that year he was appointed by Mgr. Sibour curate of La Made- 
leine. Abbé Deguerry, in the twenty-three years during which he had charge of 
that parish, inhabited by so many persons of wealth and social position, was as 
efficient as he had shown himself to be in the poorer and more democratic one 
which he had left. He was eloquent and forcible in the pulpit, to which he drew 
many and eager listeners; he was devoted to, and beloved by, his parishioners, 
nearly all of whom he knew by name, and upon whom his influence was strong 
and beneficial; he was the warm friend and valued spiritual adviser of the Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul of his parish, and, above all, he was the great and 
loving friend of the poor. For them he was never tired of saying and doing. In 
1850 and 1852 he founded the Asi/e Ste. Anne, a home for one hundred and fif- 
teen destitute aged ladies who had known better days; and the Petite euvre du 
Catéchisme, a shelter, free of charge, for young girls, who, until they were twenty- 
one, received a Christian education and were trained to be good work-women. 
Had he not been prevented by his cruel death, he would have attempted to also 
found a home for destitute old men, and an asylum for boys on the same plan as 
that which he had founded for girls. The spirit which animated him is portrayed 
in the following maxims, which were found written in his breviary: 


‘* Tout sacrifier au devoir, et ne sacrifier le devoir a rien.” 
‘ Etre toujours sincere dans ses paroles et ses actions.” 

‘* Aimer le travail et le rendre utile aux pauvres.” 

“ Préférer la simplicité a l'habileté.” 

“ Etre tres difficile dans le choix de ses amis.” 

‘* Fuir les esprits moqueurs.”’ 

“* Se défier de soi-méme et compter sur Dieu toujours.” 


Translation : 


‘ Sacrifice everything to duty, and duty to nothing. 

‘* Be always sincere in your speech and actions.” 

‘* Love work and render it useful to the poor.” 

‘“‘ Prefer being artless to being sharp.” 

‘ Be very particular in the choice of your friends.”’ 

‘‘ Avoid persons of jeering disposition.” 

‘‘ Mistrust yourself, and always place your reliance on God.” 


His habit of kind tolerance led him in one instance to give a Jewish dealer in 
opera-glasses permission to sell his wares at the very entrance to the rectory. 
Twice, in 1861 and 1866, he preached the Lenten sermon in the chapel of the 
Tuileries in the presence of the emperor, by whom he was selected to attend to 
the religious education of the prince imperial. In 1861 he declined the honor of 
being nominated for the bishopric of Marseilles. Pius 1X. having expressed an 
earnest desire to see him, he went twice to Rome, and was received by the Sovereign 
Pontiff with the most gracious and kind welcome, which he reciprocated by an en- 
thusiastic, tender veneration. When the completion of his fifty years in the priest- 
hood was drawing near he was advised by some friends to take a little rest. 
“Take a rest,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why, I have all eternity for that!” His golden 
jubilee was celebrated in the Madeleine on the 19th of March, 1870, just a few 
months before the overwhelming disasters of the war with Germany and the siege 
of Paris. As he could not help by fighting, he tried to do so by prayer, and the 
excruciating agonies of mind which he underwent were eloquently portrayed in 
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his letters written from besieged Paris during that period. They breathe the 
highest sentiments of love for his country, of deepest sorrow for the woes with which 
she, and Paris in particular, were then afflicted, and the most lively solicitude for 
the souls under his care. After the revolution of the 18th of March, 1871, he had 
a presentiment of the coming crimes of the Commune. But after they had 
begun he showed no fear, and his energy seemed to increase in equal proportion 
with the danger. On Palm Sunday he inveighed against the sacrilegious dese- 
cration of the church of St. Geneviéve. On the night of the 4th of April follow- 
ing he was arrested by a band of Communists, who cast him into the prison of 
Mazas. They allowed him only to put on his clerical dress and take with him a 
brass crucifix. During his stay there he maintained a most holy calm and 
resignation to whatever might, under God’s will, be his fate; to M. Plou, one of 
two distinguished lawyers who, supposing that he would be tried by court-martial, 
had offered to defend him, he said as they were parting: ‘‘My dear friend, if I 
could know that the shedding of my blood would be useful to religion, I would, 
on my knees, beg them to shoot me.” On the 21st of May he and the other 
hostages were transferred to the prison of La Roquette,.and there, after having 
spent in all forty-nine nights and days in prison, he was taken out at eight o’clock 
in the evening and shot. Before dying, having been supplied with a consecrated 
host which his Jesuit fellow-sufferers had found means to convey to him, he had 
the happiness to receive holy Communion. Président Bonjean the day before 
said to Archbishop Darboy: ‘‘ Monseigneur, | have spoken much evil of the Jesuits 
and persecuted them to the best of my power. Well, they have at last converted 
me, and Father Clerc has just heard my confession.” 

His remains lie in a tomb in one of the crypts of La Madeleine. M. Thiers 
was then the chief executive power, and in spreading throughout France by tele- 
graph information of the crimes committed by the Communists, he specially 
mentioned the curate of the Madeleine as ‘‘ the best of men.” 

Paul Seigneret was born at Angers on the 23d of December, 1845, and his 
first fifteen years were spent at home surrounded by good Christian influences. 
He was afterward sent to school at Nancy, and his letters written from there to 
his family give evidence of promise and of great development of religious feeling. 
His next step was to spend two years at the Chateau of Dreneuc as tutor of the 
children of the Marquis of Dresnay. He then sought to carry out his vocation 
for an ecclesiastical life, and his first preference was to be a Trappist, but his con- 
stitution was too delicate to stand the hard work which is the rule of that order. 
After trying the Abbey of Solesmes as postulant and novice, he became satisfied 
that he could do most good as a secular priest, and accordingly entered St. 
Sulpice at the close of 1868. There at Issy he applied himself to his studies with 
great earnestness and piety, although he felt that his health was too delicate for 
him to live long. He was led to go to the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris, which 
had been reopened the 15th of March, 1871. His letters written during this 
period abound in piety and elevated sentiments forcibly expressed. After the 
civil war had broken out in Paris, on Sunday, 2d of April, the seminarians of 
St. Sulpice were urged by their superiors to leave Paris on the 5th of same 
month. Nearly all obeyed, but Paul Seigneret preferred to stay, and finally 
yielded out of a spirit of obedience to repeated requests to secure his safety. 
Having gone with a fellow-pupil, both wearing ecclesiastical dress, to the Pre- 
fecture of Police to obtain the needed permit to get away, he was enticed into a 
room, where a Communist officer, who, sitting at a table in company with a 
woman, was drinking, cursing, and swearing, informed him that he would be 
committed to prison prior to his being shot. Several other seminarians fell 
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into the same trap. He was imprisoned at Mazas until the 22d of May, when, 
along with other companions in misfortune, he was transferred to La Roquette. 
During the whole term of his imprisonmgnt he wrote several very edifying and 
eloquent letters to his family and friends. These show his entire resignation to 
whatever might happen, and his readiness, nay, joy, to undergo martyrdom, if 
such were God’s will. 

At 3:30 on the afternoon of the 26th of May he was called to take his place in 
a procession of the forty-six other captives of the Commune already mentioned. 
These, headed by a canteen woman, and a Communist officer wearing a Garibal- 
dian costume, both on horseback, an armed agent of the Commune bearing a red 
flag bringing up the rear, moved on to theirdoom. The priests prayed as they 
went, and from time to time addressed pious exhortations to the soldiers con- 
demned to die with them. On the way an infuriated mob howled imprecations 
at them and cries for their death. After an exhausting march, and a half-hour’s 
detention to allow the men in charge of the procession a chance to get a drink, 
they arrived at No. 85 rue Haxo. There a ruffian admitted them one by one 
into the vacant lot, buffeting each priest that passed him, and the killing began 
with revolvers, chassepots, and bayonets handled by men and women who had 
followed for the purpose. It lasted one quarter of an hour. The next day men 
came with knives to strip the corpses of their clothes and despoil them of any 
valuables they might happen to have on them. Paul Seigneret’s face was easily 
recognized ; it had preserved the same expression of sweet modesty, serenity, and 
candor which had shone upon it during life. B. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


Under very favorable auspices the first list of books has been issued by the 
Columbian Reading Union. It will serve as a model for all future lists. The 
preparation of it involved much labor and research, for which we extend grateful 
acknowledgment to the Cathedral Library Reading Circle of New York, and 
to its founder, the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon. From the introduction we quote 
the following outline of the plan: 

‘The preparation of the following list of Catholic historical novels was 
undertaken at the request of the Columbian Reading Union. Two ends have 
been considered: to give some useful information about the books, and to 
furnish lists of books suitable for collateral reading. in connection with the novels 
themselves. It is hoped that many if not all the readers of this list will thus be 
induced to enter upon a more serious study of the history of epochs than is 
afforded by the perusal of an historical novel, no matter how great its merit. 

“‘ The novelist is sometimes driven by the exigencies of a plot to take liber- 
ties with facts and to make statements that are not strictly correct. Historical 
study alone can give accurate knowledge ; the historical novel lends a charm to 
the study of history through the local coloring introduced in the attempt to 
reconstruct a period. As an aid to make us realize that people in far-off times 
were real men and women, whose ordinary lives were taken up with very much 
the same commonplaces that fill in ours, and that the heroic with them was not 
so ordinary as the historical perspective would lead the casual reader to suppose, 
the historical novel is invaluable. 

‘* Ben Hur, for instance, does more to make Christ real to ordinary people 
than many tomes of archzologicaj and exegetical study, although, of course, it 
is entirely dependent upon them for its truth; and surely the ordinary reader 
will take more interest in the early church or in Gregory VII. after reading 
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Fabiola or Bertha than if he had at once plunged into the pages of Darras. 
The historical novel furnishes that touch of nature that makes us realize our 
kinship with those men of eld, whose deeds monuments attest and whose lives 
history preserves. 

‘* The study of history expands our views and brings wisdom. The historical 
novel furnishes a charming introduction to that study, and we have cited books 
to be read together with the novels, trusting that the picture of an epoch fur- 
nished by the romance will receive its proper framing from an historical study of 
that epoch. ' 

‘*For a description of a most practical method of historical study we refer 
the reader to the remarks of the distinguished Catholic scholar, Brother Azarias, 
on the subject, in his article on ‘‘ Books and How to Use Them” (CATHOLIC 
WORLD, July, 1889, to be published in pamphlet form by the Cathedral 
Library). 

“The genesis of the English Catholic historical novel will be found in the 
preface to Fadio/a, and in a disquisition on the subject prefixed to Zhe Pearl of 
Antioch. The comments and criticisms made in this list are excerpts from 
reviews contained in the files of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

‘* The list itself (which, by the way, makes no pretence to completeness) has 
been submitted to several distinguished Catholic /it#érateurs, and has met with 
their cordial approval. For the valuable suggestions and references made by 
them we desire to express our sincere thanks. 

‘‘ The list of novels is first given; then follows a list of books of reference 
dealing with the period treated of; then some comments upon the works are 
made.” 

We give below only the titles and authors, omitting the names of publishers, 
the prices, and the valuable comments : 


Group A.—History of the Early Church. 


Fabiola. Wiseman. | Pearl of Antioch. A picture of the 
Callista. _Newman. | East at the end of the fourth cen- 
Dion and the Sybils: A Classic Chris-| tury. Abbé Bayle. 

tian Novel. Miles Gerald Keon. Palms. Anna Hanson Dorsey. 


The Ferryman of the Tiber: An Histor-| Thecla ; or, The Malediction. Mme. 
ical Tale. Mme. A. K. de La'- A. K. de La Grange. 
Grange. Martyrs of the Coliseum. Rev. A. J. 
Lydia. | O'Reilly. 
The Money God ; or, The Empire and\ Victims of the Mamertine. 
the Papacy. A tale of the third cen- | Jerne of Armorica. J. C. Bateman. 


tury. M. A.-Quinton. The Vestal. Mme. de La Grange. 
Cineas ; or, Rome under Nero. From | Viva Perpetua. 

French of J. M. Villefranche. Last Days of Ferusalem. 
Tigranes. | Eudoxia. WHahn-Hahn. 
Bertha. The Vengeance of a Few. C. Guenot. 
Irene of Corinth. 


WORKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE. 


“* Darras—History of the Church ; Alzog—Universal History of the Church, 
translated by Pabisch and Byrne; Brueck—AHistory of the Church, translated by 
Pruente ; Birkhaeuser —History of the Church ; Goodyear’s Ancient and Modern 
History ; Labberton’s Historical Atlas. For those who would wish more 
exhaustive histories—Darras’ complete History (in French); Rohrbacher 
(French); Mohler-Gams (German, translated into French by Belet); Hergen- 
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roether (an English translation is preparing; an English translation of his 
Church and State has already been made). Cantt—Universal History (Italian ; 
a French translation has been made). 

WORKS OF SPECIAL REFERENCE.—GROUP A. 

The epoch as described in the works of General Reference. Stories from 
Church History, by Formby; Little Book of the Martyrs of the City of Rome ; 
The Roman Catacombs, by Northcote (this is an abridgment of the great work, 
Roma Sotteranea, in three parts, containing the history, the Christian art, and 
the epitaphs of the Catacombs); Youthful Martyrs of Rome, by Oakeley; 
Histoire des Persécutions par Allard ; Whiston’s Fosephus ; Lives of the Saints, 
particularly of St. Agnes, St. Augustine, St. Monica, St. Jerome; Pictures of 
the Fifth Century, by Hahn-Hahn ; Civilization in the Fifth Century, by Frédér- 
ic Ozanam; Works of Thomas W. Allies: Zhe Formation of Christendom, The 
Throne of the Fisherman, The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nations ; 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West, Mommsen’s History of Rome, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes (these last two are by non-Catholics, and consequently to be 
read with caution) ; Cardinal Newman’s Works, 7he Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, Church of the Fathers, Development of Christian Doctrine, Historical 
Essays and Sketches, will be of great service to those studying the history of the 
early church; the analysis of historical methods in the Grammar of Assent will 


be particularly valuable. 
Group B.—The Middle Ages. 


Barbarossa. Historical novel of the the Italian of Manzoni. 
seventh century. Conrad von Bo-| Zhe Truce of God. A tale of the 





landen. eleventh century. George H. Miles. 
Bertha ; or, The Pope and the Emperor. | Mathilda of Canossa. Bresciani. 

McCabe. Florine, Princess of Burgundy. A 
The Betrothed (1 Promessi Sposi). From | __ tale of the First Crusade. McCabe, 





WORKS OF SPECIAL REFERENCE.—GROUP B. 
De Maistre, Ze Pape (also in English); Gosselin, Power of the Pope in the 
Middle Ages (French and English) ; Life of Gregory VII., Bowden (1840, rare) ; 
Life of Gregory VIT., Voigt (German, translated into French by Jager); Refor- 
mation of the Eleventh Century, Cardinal Newman, L£ssays, vol. ii. ; Dissertatio, 
Jungman, vol. iv. (Latin); Zhe Work of Gregory VII. the Turning-point of the 
Middle Ages, W. S. Lilly in Contemporary Review, vol. xlii.; Balmes’ European 
Civilization ; Digby’s Mores Catholici (new edition by P. O’Shea); Maitland’s 
Dark Ages (non-Catholic) ; Works of Frédéric Ozanam ; Janssen’s great His- 
tory of Germany and the Reformation (in German; also a French translation) ; 
Life of St. Charles Borromeo, by Guissano; Catechism of Council of Trent on Im- 
pediments of Matrimony ; Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Plague.” 


Group C.—Later Epochs. 


Winifred: A Tale of the Facobite| Willitoft; or, The Days of Fames I. 
Wars. Dacie. Alvira, the Heroine of Vesuvius. Rev. 
The Lion of Flanders. Conscience. A. J. O’Reilly. 
Wild Times: A Tale of the Days of Constance Sherwood: An Autobiogra- 
Queen Elizabeth. Cecilia M. Caddell. phy of the Sixteenth Century. Lady 
King and Cloister ; or, Legends of the Fullerton. 
Dissolution. Stewart. The Old God. Conrad von Bolanden. 
The Yorkshire Plot. Stewart. The Castle of Rousillon. Mrs. J. 
‘Margaret Roper ; or, The Chancellor Sadlier. 
and his Daughter. Agnes Stewart. | Fora King. F. S. Sharowood, 
VOL. XLIX.—36 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLISH HISTORY.—-GROUP C. 

Lingard’s England; S. Hubert Burke’s Historical Portraits of Men and 

Women in the Far-off Time ; Audin’s Henry VIII. ; Life of Wolsey, Life of Sir 

Thomas More, Life of Bishop Fisher (all three by Agnes M. Stewart) ; Bridgett’s 

Life of Fisher ; Life of Reginald Pole (Stewart); Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries ; Our Lady's Dowry, Bridgett. 


Group D.—American History. 
House of Yorke, The. A story of Ameri- | 
can life. M. A. Tincker. 
The Romance of the Charter Oak. Wil- 
Group E.—Russian History. 
Zza. Astory of life in Russian Poland. | Narka the Nihilist. Kathleen O’Mea- 


liam Seton. 
The Pride of Lexington. A tale of the 
American Revolution. Wm. Seton. 








Kathleen O’Meara. ra. 
Group F.—Modern Rome. 
Saracinesca. ¥. Marion Crawford. Marzio’s Crucifix. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 


The space at our disposal will not permit the publication of the supplemen- 
tary information and critical opinions added to the list. Copies of the list itself 
will be forwarded to the members of our Union, and to all who have sent ten cents 
in postage. Duplicate copies may be obtained by remitting ten cents in postage 
to the Columbian Reading Union, No. 415 West 59th Street, New York City. 

Good words of encouragement have been received from the Philomathean 
Society, St. Mary’s of the Springs, Ohio; L. W. C., Strafford, Ontario, 
Canada; St. Thomas Reading Circle, Faribault, Minn.; T. F., St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; E. A. S., Chicago, Ills.; S. P. S., Morristown, 
N. J.; E. A., Boston, Mass.; M. H., Milwaukee, Wis.; E. V. B., Hartford, 
Conn.; E. A. ™M., Chicago, Ill. ; ED M., Fonda, N. Y.; F. L. T., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. P. U. ad K.. D., Ludington, Mich. : ;, J. T. C., San Feendebe, Cal. 

We hope to get many communications showing what sort of recognition is 
given to the demand for Catholic books in the various public libraries. From 
information already received we feel assured that librarians generally will be 
thankful for the aid to be furnished by the lists of the Columbian Reading Union. 
We must rely, however, on the activity of our members to make use of their 
local knowledge in placing the lists where they will do good. Requests coming 
from reading clubs and literary societies are much more powerful than the appeal 
of one individual. Here is a letter which gives a glimpse of a small library ina 

‘Western State: 

‘Our town is an old town of about 500 inhabitants. It has a library of goo volumes, and one 
would naturally draw the conclusion that a very intelligent class of people belong to it. And 
comparatively they are, but oh, the bigotry ! 

‘The library is not public, being only accessible to members of the Literary Society, which 
numbers about 500 throughout the county. This society exerts an influence, though not 
directly antagonistic to us, yet all the worse for its stealth. It insinuates itself subtly, so that 
the influence is scarcely felt. My own observation convinces me of the dangers surrounding 

Catholics in country places. The Protestants having the greater advantages both scientifically 
and socially, and Catholics being raortals as well as their neighbors, unite with the crowd and 
before long become lost in its midst. ‘Tis just as impossible to preserve a few good apples 
among a basket of rotten ones as to expect the uneducated Catholic to be uncontaminated by 
constant intercourse of this kind. 

‘I know of several families who have fallen away from the faith entirely and attend Protes- 
tant churches. They were brought to do this, I am convinced, only throughignorance. This is 
not the worst place, our priest tells us. 1 hope God may have mercy on the others so placed, 
and inspire every intelligent Catholic with zeal to take hold of this Reading Circle work, 

thereby uplifting his-fallen brother or his children by the diffusion of good books which they 
have never seen. M. C. M.” 
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THAT UNKNOWN COUNTRY; or, What living Men believe concerning Pun- 
ishment after Death. Together with recorded Views of Men of former 
Times. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols & Co. 

This handsome octavo volume of goo pages contains 51 essays, by as many 
different writers, all Americans except eleven. In this number are included two 
Catholics, one Israelite, a few lay professors, a few from the ranks of Protestants 
not generally recognized as ‘‘orthodox,” and the majority representing the com- 
monly received orthodox Protestant doctrine, with a more or less rigid adherence 
to the theology of the Old School. Besides the expositions which are professedly 
Christian, there are essays on the Jewish, Mohammedan, Chinese, and Buddhist 
doctrines. 

Professors and students of theology will find this volume a valuable repertory 
of information concerning the beliefs and opinions more or less prevalent among 
Protestants, in respect to the final destiny of men, from strict Calvinism and 
Lutheranism to Universalism. A work like this cannot be accurately estimated 
without some weeks of careful examination. It appears, however, on the face of 
it, to have been prepared with great care, and by competent authors, selected by 
the publishers according to their best knowledge and judgment. 

We regret to see that Bishop Huntington, in his article, has again indulged 
in coarse and insulting language respecting the Catholic Church. Probably, few 
of his readers will approve of this style of controversy, which is happily, as a 
general rule, falling into disuse in scholarly works. 


DES JUGEMENTS Q’ON DOIT APPELER SYNTHETIQUES A PRIORI. Par le 
R. Dr. O’Mahony. Dublin: Gill & Son. 


Dr. O’Mahony is the rector of All Hallows College, and his present essay is 
a reprint from the report of the Catholic Scientific Congress of Paris, at which it 
was read and discussed. From such notices of the congress as we have seen in 
the papers, it appears that no memoir read before it excited more interest than 
this one. We have not received the report, and therefore cannot appreciate the 
full import of the discussion, having only the text of the memoir before us, which 
is necessarily brief and succinct. Every student of philosophy will see that its 
topic is one of prime importance. Dr. O’Mahony contends that there are intel- 
lectual judgments which are properly called synthetic and @ priori. It might 
seem at first sight that this implies the acceptance of the philosophy of Kant. 
This is not the case, however. This able and interesting pamphlet cannot be 
duly criticised in a brief notice. For the present, we can only recommend it to 
the perusal of all who give their attention to philosophical questions. 

Later on, we hope to pay our respects to the distinguished author in a review 
by a competent hand. 


HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An attempt to illustrate 
the history of their suppression. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, Monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict, sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Down- 
side, Bath. Vol. II.- London: John Hodges. (For sale by Benziger 
Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


The worth of Father Gasquet’s patient labors will be best appreciated by 
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candid Protestants, for they have suffered most by the calumnies of the 
Elizabethan dispensation of modern heresy. They have been lied to and have 
believed the lies. No channel of information but was muddied with the sweep- 
ings of the royal cabinets of Elizabeth and her father. When the providence 
of God for unsearchable ends permitted love of country to be allied with Tudor 
tyranny for the extermtination of England’s old religion, the common masses of 
the people were victimized by fables. The self-imposed championship of the 
Catholic religion assumed By Philip II., joined to his persistent endeavor to 
make England a Spanish protectorate under the Duke of Alba, gave an air of 
civic virtue to hatred of Catholicity. This made every Englishman ready to 
believe any lie about the Catholic faith and to credit any atrocity laid to the door 
of his own Catholic forefathers. 

All England simply settled down into a uniform and unquestioned tra- 
dition that Catholicity was everything infamous, immoral, and especially 
un-English— 


‘‘a tradition,” says Newman, ‘‘of nursery stories, school stories, public-house stories, club- 
house stories, drawing-room stories, platform stories, pulpit stories; a tradition of news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, pamphlets, romances, novels, poems, and light literature of all 
kinds; literature of the day; a tradition of selections from the English classics, bits of poetry, 
passages of history, sermons, chance essays, extracts from books of travel, anonymous anec- 
dotes, lectures on prophecy, statements and arguments of polemical writers, made up into small 
octavos for class-books and into pretty miniatures for presents; a tradition floating in the 
air which we found in being when we first came to the years of reason; which has been borne 
in upon us by all we saw, read, or heard in high life, in Parliament, in law-courts, in general 
society ; which our fathers told us had ever been in their day; a tradition, therefore, truly uni- 
versal and immemorial; good as far as a tradition can be good, but, after all, not more than a 
tradition is worth. I mean some ultimate authority to make it trustworthy. Trace up, then, 
the tradition to its very first startings, its roots and its sources, if you are to form a judgment 
whether it is more than a tradition. It may be a good tradition, and yet, after all, good for 
nothing. What profit though ninety-nine links of a chain be sound if the topmost is broken? 
Now I do not hesitate to assert that this Protestant tradition on which English faith hangs is 
wanting just in the first link. Fierce as are its advocates and high as is its sanction, yet when- 
ever we can pursue it through the mist of immemorial reception in which it commonly vanishes 
and can arrive at its beginnings, forthwith we find a flaw in the argument. Either facts are 
not forthcoming or they are not sufficient for the purpose; sometimes they turn out to be imag- 
inations or inventions, sometimes exaggerations, sometimes misconceptions; something or 
other comes to light which blunts their efficiency and throws suspicion on the rest" (Lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics in England, pp. 80 and 81). 


Father Gasquet’s work brings those facts to light which clearly show the 
Protestant tradition concerning the monasteries to be invention and imagina- 
tion; it proves that the ‘“‘ first link in the chain is wanting ” ; it is a bill of par- 
ticulars of Newman’s arraignment of one of-many Protestant fables. The fond 
dream of Englishmen was that the monasteries were one and all sinks of corrup- 
tion, and that rough Henry was well fitted to deal with them, and dealt justly 
with them; his very roughness was a congruous element in the procedure. The 
truth is, and is now fully enough admitted as it is indubitably established, that 
the monasteries were societies of men and women nearly altogether clean in 
their morals and godly in their behavior. They were robbed of their property, 
simply that, and now plainly that. The reason why the English monasteries 
were suppressed is the reason why your house is burglarized, because there are 
burglars and their “‘ fences.” The burglar was in this case Henry VIII., the 
founder of the modern English church by law established ; his ‘‘ fence ” was the 
English aristocracy. 

In this second volume of his work Father Gasquet not only continues the 
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history of the dissolution of the lesser monasteries, but gives the reader a patient 
and critical study of those events which preceded and which gave some counten- 
ance to the suppression by royal authority of the greater monasteries. Henry’s 
greed found pronounced and energetic rebuke in the popular risings against the 
calumnies and robberies of his ‘‘ visitors.” The people, especially those in the 
north, were too loyal as yet to countenance the wrongs which a later age was 
schooled to look upon as justice. But the struggle was an unequal one; it only 
served to hasten the work of plunder and to invest its accomplishment with the 
horrors of bloodshed. To the story of these troubled times Father Gasquet has 
brought all those qualities of the historian which win the appreciation of the 
candid: patient research, soundness of judgment in the value of evidence, and 
that freedom from passion and prejudice which belongs to the presentation of 
historic truth. 

The work is well bound and printed, and enriched with a full index, many 
valuable appendices, and a number of maps illustrating the spread of the various 
religious orders throughout England during the reign of Henry VIII. 


GLEANINGS FROM SCIENCE. By Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc. London and 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The gift of making science popular is not a common one among scientific 
men. Not a few of them seem to think it beneath their dignity as scientists to 
abandon even for a moment the purely scientific method. There are, of course, 
exceptions, and very illustrious ones. But the dry, technical, uninteresting 
treatment prevails, and many important and practical branches of scientific 
knowledge are overlooked, or even shunned, by educated persons for this very 
reason. It is quite certain that the great mass of intelligent minds will never 
wade through dry disquisitions, no matter what amount of useful information 
may be gained from their perusal. 

This is one of the great obstacles to the more general diffusion of highly 
instructive and useful scientific knowledge. Yet it is altogether possible to treat 
even the most rigidly scientific subjects in such a manner as to make them 
attractive and interesting to the general reader. Dr. Molloy’s Géanings 
from Science is an absolute proof of this. Here we have some of the most 
difficult problems in physical science presented before us in familiar and beauti- 
ful language and illustration. The theory of heat, for example, than which 
there is nothing in the whole range of scientific investigation more perplexing, is 
explained with a clearness and force that’ make it seem quite simple. The 
identity of lightning and electricity is shown by experiments that are graphically 
described and copiously illustrated. The different kinds of electric batteries and 
their history, the storage of electricity and the principle of the dynamo and the 
electric light, are all brought to the comprehension of the average reader. The 
mystery of solar heat is probed, and the latest theory, with the evidences that go 
to sustain it, is unfolded to us. And finally the Alps are scaled, and the glaciers 
and their formations and movements are described for us in the most attractive 
manner. 

The simplicity and grace of Dr. Molloy’s style is well known, but in these 
scientific lectures he seems to have surpassed himself, and we know of nothing in 
the way of popular science addresses that are superior to them. The theories he 
advocates are the very latest, and his views, while perfectly sound, are advanced. 

His publishers have done him justice in the get-up of his book. 


THE HISTORY OF CONFESSION; or, The Dogma of Confession vindicated 
from the Attacks of Heretics and Infidels. Translated from the French of 
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the Rev. Ambroise Guillois, by the Rt. Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, D.D., 
Bishop of Burlington, Vt. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 
Bros. 


The venerable Bishop of Burlington has rendered a great service to English 
readers by this translation. Father Guillois’ book has long been held in high 
esteem in France as a most complete and instructive treatise on Confession. It 
contains many facts and testimonies that have never been hitherto collected in 
one book, and it cost the writer, as he confesses, long and laborious research. 
In its preparation he consulted over five hundred authorities. 

The work had its origin in a correspondence between the author and a 
young lawyer who had maintained that confession was a human institution. 
The author’s aim, therefore, is not only to show the antiquity of its practice 
but to vindicate its divine institution, and to prove this not alone from historic 
evidence but from principles of human reason as well. There is a special 
chapter in which the ordinary objections are refuted, and another on the testi- 
monies of Protestants in favor of confession. The obligation, the utility, and 
the seal of confession also form the subject of special discussion. 

The treatise is sufficiently developed and yet sufficiently condensed to be 
of service to the general reader, while the clergy can find in its pages matter 
enough to furnish the outline of an excellent course of sermons or instructions 
on the subject. Bishop de Goesbriand has made the English translation of 
the book better adapted for such a purpose by dividing the matter into chapters, 
and not into letters, as it is in the original. He has, besides, omitted whatever 
was merely personal and local, and has added much new matter to what is the 
most important chapter of the work, viz.: that which treats of the institution 
of confession by our Saviour. 


OLD ENGLISH CATHOLIC MISSIONS. By John Orlebar Payne, M.A.  Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
iad 


Mr. Payne’s new volume is his third contribution to the elucidation of the 
past history of Catholics in England; and those acquainted with the works pre- 
viously published will welcome this new volume. Like them, it is a work of 
original research. The papers upon which it is based are some seventy-eight old 
Catholic mission registers found by him in Somerset House. Here, by act of 
Parliament, all the original parochial registers of England and Wales have been 
transferred for safe keeping. But this act did not apply to non-parochial regis- 
ters, such as were the registers of the Catholic missions ; and those that have been 
found there seem to have been sent notwithstanding a resolution of the bishops 
to the contrary. The registers, therefore, examined by Mr. Payne form but a 
small portion of similar material scattered in the missions through England and 
Wales. 

In fact, of the seventy-eight registers Yorkshire and Durham are the only 
counties that are at all adequately represented, there being forty-five from the 
former county and twelve from the latter. The most Catholic county in Eng- 
land—Lancashire—has sent only one register. The incomplete character of 
these materials has, of course, rendered it impossible for Mr. Payne to give an 
exhaustive account of the position of the faithful in England as illustrated by 
their mission registers. We hope, however, that the interest and value of this 
specimen will lead Mr. Payne and other English Catholics to work out the vein 
which has been opened. 

The interest of the work, of course, is greater for the old English families. 
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‘However, there are many things which others will appreciate. The mission 
clergy often made their registers serve as a record of their experience in the 
ministry. For example, the pastor of Danby-upon-Yare enters in his register : 
‘*] assisted at the marriage of Joseph Harker, a Protestant, and Jane Errington, 
a Catholic. Harker afterwards broke his solemn promises about changing his 
religion ; never will I again take a Protestant’s word about religion.” Again, 
‘¢ The two children were re-baptized in church. O tempora,O parson, O shame!” 
In the same register an entry similar to the following occurs no less than 
five times in fifteen years: ‘‘ Michael Errington foolishly married a Protestant.” 
The register oft St. Mary’s, Leeds, contains three curious medical prescriptions, 
remedies ‘‘ against the Infection of Aer, sickness, etc.,” ‘‘ against wormes in the 
stomack,” ‘‘ against the graveill.” The first would scarcely meet with the appro- 
bation of total abstainers; it is: ‘‘ A quart of brandy ; infuse into it an ounce and 
a half of Roman Treakle ; when incorporated drink a little glass.” 

In a very interesting preface Mr. Payne gives additional information as to 
‘the position of English Catholics. Directories in our times are for the express 
purpose of giving the addresses of the clergy and the churches. The “ Laity’s 
Directory,” which seems to have been first issued in the year 1759, did not ven- 
ture for more than thirty years after its first publication to publish the name of 
a single living priest, nor to give a list of churches until the year 1793. Such 
was the state of fear and terror in which Catholics lived up to that time. In the 
year 1798 a singular admonition is given to women, ‘‘ to forbear the unbecoming 
freedom of approaching the Communion with hats or bonnets.” 

Two full and complete indexes are given of the name of every person and of 
every place marked in the registers. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PREACHING. By the late Rev. John Ker, 
D.D., Professor of Practical Training in the United Presbyterian Church. 
Edited by Rev. A. R. Macewen, M.A. Baliol, B.D. Glasgow. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Wm. Taylor, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The author treats in this volume of preachers and preaching, giving an his- 
torical summary of the one, and sketching methods for the other. It contains 
an embodiment of the usual rules found in treatises of the kind, well expressed 
and not abstractly given, but scattered here and there throughout the historical 
summary. 

The style is elegant and finished, indicating careful treatment of the subject 
assisting great natural ability. We cannot say that the author has added any- 
thing original to the literature for the training of preachers, but the book is 
readable and contains the elements essential to the study of the topic. 

We regret to be obliged to say that the author seems to be ignorant of the 
history of preaching in the Catholic Church, or else has purposely suppressed 
the truth. The best sermons of modern Christianity are those of the great 
French pulpit orators, Bossuet, Fénelon, Bourdaloue, Masillon, and others; and 
this is admitted by many non-Catholic critics. The preaching of the mendicant 
orders in the middle ages is something absolutely unapproached by the preach- 
ing of any Protestant religious movement. At ‘the present day the regular, 
average presentation of the truths of religion by the Catholic clergy to their 
people is more intelligent, more in accordance with the rules of persuasion, and 
more efficacious of results than that of the Protestant churches. It is the word 
spoken, not read; it is the word of men in authority and certain of their doc- 
trine, not of professionals. 

Yet Dr. Ker did not see in Catholic preaching aught to compare with the 
abusive tirades of Luther against ‘‘ the vices of the clergy.” It does not lead 
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men to God to rail at anybody’s vices except those of your own hearers, 
Luther’s preaching built up nothing. He was in his grave before Protestant 
Christianity had the form and substance of organized religion. Much the same 
may be said of many of Dr. Ker’s model preachers. The preaching of the 
divine word is not to pull down but to build up. Christianity is positive religion; 
it is not protestant. 

The greatest of Protestant preachers was by all odds John Wesley, a real 
hero of the pulpit. And however great and fatal were his errors, they were 
mostly those of omission; he preached a positive religion, and founded and 
established in his own day what he deemed to be a way of salvation. But the 
heroes of Catholic pulpit oratory are numbered by the hundred in every age of 
the church, and their saintly lives and the marvellous results of their ministry 
are tokens of a divine mission wholly absent from the greatest Protestant 
preachers. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY.—LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

The highest praise that can be given to this manual of logic is that it is just 
what it claims to be in its preface—that is, it fulfils the end for which it was 
written. In the words of the author, ‘‘ The need of a Catholic text-book of logic 
in English, corresponding to those which are in general use in Protestant schools 
and universities, has been long felt on both sides of the Atlantic.” To the 
English-speaking student the difficulties attending the study of logic in Latin are 
innumerable, and the attempts that have hitherto been made to give us English 
text-books, however praiseworthy, have been unsatisfactory, from the simple fact 
that they were not English. On the other hand, the charm of the style of John 
Stuart Mill renders his works all the more dangerous It is the sugar-coating 
that makes palatable many a dose of poison, and we have not thus far been able 
to offer an antidote to the student unfamiliar with Latin. For this end the book 
before us will be of inestimable service. It is written in clear, vigorous English, 
and the attractiveness of the style will serve to make the study of logic interesting 
to many a student who has heretofore been wearied and perplexed by the 
unfamiliar, and therefore to him obscure, terms of the scholastics. The illustra- 
tions, so important in a text-book on logic, are numerous and well chosen. We 
would note, however, an exception on p. 236, when the author appears to make 
the extraordinary statement that “‘ hares and rabbits are not mammals.” Also 
the case against the Kantian doctrine of synthetic @ priori judgments is weakened 
by an illustration. In the analysis (on p. 63) of the idea of a straight line the 
author gives as‘ an example the distance from Fastnet Light to Sandy Hook, 
which is not a straight but a curved line on the surface of the earth. But these 
are minor points. The book is worthy of the highest praise, and we most 
heartily recommend it for adoption in our Catholic colleges. 


SWEET THOUGHTS OF JESUS AND MARY. By Thomas Carre, Priest of the 
English College at Douay. Edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This is announced as the first volume of a reprint of old English ascetic 
books, and is a selection of meditations from the original works published at 
Paris in 1658 and 1665. The author, Thomas Carre, though living in an age of 
excited controversy, devoted much time and labor to composing and translating 
spiritual books. He was also the director of a religious community founded in 
1633 by some English young ladies at Paris. 

Mr. Shipley has arranged these meditations in groups around the principal 
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events in the life of our blessed Lord and the Blessed Virgin; and, while pre- 
serving the thoughts of the author, has clothed them in words more in use at the 
present day than when first written. They seem well adapted to move the affec- 
tions of pious readers and at the same time convey solid instruction. 


THE FAIR MAID OF CONNAUGHT, AND OTHER TALES. By Kate Duval 
Hughes. New York: P. J. Kenedy. 


This is an excellent and entertaining book for the young. It tends to 
ennoble the natural character and to develop Christian virtue. 


THE GREAT COMMENTARY OF CORNEILIUS A LAPIDE. The Holy Gospels 
and the Three Epistles of St. John. Six vols. Translated by Thomas W. 
Mossman, B.A., assisted by various scholars. London: John Hodges. (For 
sale by Benziger Bros., New York.) 


The commentary of Cornelius Van den Steen, better known by his Latin name, 
Corneilius 4 Lapide, is held in the highest esteem by students of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is one of the most learned and richest commentaries that has ever been writ- 
ten. The scholar will not, of course, find in its pages the weapons to meet the 
special lines of attack made by modern rationalism on the authenticity and ve- 
racity of the Holy Scriptures. The tactics of the disciples of the so-called New 
Exegesis are not treated in this commentary; the special difficulties raised by 
Kant, Paulus, Eichhorn, Semler, Strauss, and Weisse are not considered. From 
an archeological point of view, also, the student may not find in these pages the 
wealth of Calmet, but just as Calmet is regarded by many as the father of bibli- 
cal archzeology, so does the work of Corneilius 4 Lapide stand at the head of 
patristic commentaries. Quotations from the Fathers occupy a large portion of 
these commentaries and serve the author in bringing out the main object of his 
work, which is the literal interpretation of the sacred text. There are many 
digressions, but they are all made to subserve his general purpose and illustrate 
particular subjects, contain solid moral reflections, or throw a flood of light upon 
some dogma of religion. The value of these commentaries to the general reader 
is, therefore, at once apparent. They are a storehouse for the preacher and a 
valuable aid to the devout lovers of the Word of God among the laity. 

It is to- the latter class that we commend the translation before us. The 
clergy, of course, will naturally prefer to read the work in the original Latin. 
But as an aid to the intelligent and methodical reading of the Holy Scriptures 
there is nothing better calculated for the laity than this translation of a great 
Catholic authority. _ Dr. Mossman has placed all those to whom Corneilius a 
Lapide has hitherto been a sealed book under a great debt of gratitude. He 
has placed within the reach of the laity the best means of making the Holy 
Scriptures not only profitable but most attractive and pleasant reading. The 
work of translation had doubtless, under God, the effect of opening his eyes 
to the full light of the truth, for he died in the bosom of the church. 

The commentary has been carefully translated into strong, idiomatic English. 
It is honest and sufficiently complete. Whatever of the original has been 
omitted is due to the exigencies of publication, and not from any intention of 
perverting the text, the omissions being all carefully noted. Here and there are 
evidences of distinctively Protestant phraseology, and the text is that of the King 
James version. But this is a matter of little consequence for the Catholic 
reader, who will use it, of course, for the coinmentary, and this he will find to be 
useful and fruitful in opening out to his mind all the beauty and the heavenly 
wisdom of the Gospels. 
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ELEMENTS OF INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J. San 
Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 


We do not remember seeing an elementary work on the calculus more satis- 
factory than this. Of course it is impossible to ascertain what book is best for 
the average learner except by actual trial; but this seems to leave nothing 
attainable to be desired in the way of simplicity and clearness. 

We believe the author to be quite right in dropping the theory of limits, so 
much in vogue with the English school. It will probably always have its advo- 
cates ; but however much it may be used in text-books, we venture to say that 
mathematicians, even those who favor it, forget all about it in actual investiga- 
tions and form in their minds substantially the same idea of differentials as that 
given in the introduction to this work. Practically they acknowledge it to be 
the true one. Learning the calculus by the method of limits seems very much 
like learning to swim by the aid of corks; if one cannot learn in any other way 
it is certainly better than none; but when one has learned in this way he has a 
good deal to unlearn. It is better to get hold of the practical and actual concep- 
tions of the matter at once; and that these have a sound basis Father Bayma 
very ably shows in the introduction above mentioned. 

Another very commendable feature is the treatise on the application of the 
calculus to mechanics at the end. The number of those interested in pure 
mathematics will always be small ; the charm for most minds is in the applica- 
tion of the science to the physical problems of the universe, great and small. 
We have long been firmly convinced that the reason why so many are disgusted 
with algebra, and of course with all that follows it, is that they imagine it to be 
only useful for settling questions about foxes, couriers, and casks of wine; that they 
have not the faintest conception of the expression of general laws of nature by 
means of its formulas, and of the process of obtaining these laws through its 
means. No stage of mathematical study after arithmetic can be too early to 
place this idea, as far as possible, before the student’s mind. That the chasm 
between the particular case and the general formula is a difficult one for the 
learner to bridge is not to be doubted; but the introduction of the elements of 
mechanics helps in the work immensely, and the sooner it can be made the 
better. 


SERMONS AT Mass. By the Rev. Patrick O’Keefe, C.C., author of Moral 
Discourses. Third edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 

These sermons have already been commended in these pages, but we are 
glad to note-this third edition. It is additional evidence of their value, and sus- 
tains the verdict of praise and approbation they have received from the episco- 
pate and the press. They are models of clear and forcible preaching, and as 
such are worthy of the study of seminarists and those of the younger clergy who 
are not yet acquainted with their value. 


THE SEVEN WorDs OF MARY: Derived from St. Bernardine of Siena. By 
Henry James Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

Our regret at not having received this little volume in time to recommend it 
for May devotions would be greater if it were not for the fact that we can sin- 
cerely commend its use at all times. Father Coleridge has gathered a few 
golden thoughts from the notes of sermons left us by the great Franciscan 
preacher, St. Bernardine of Siena. These thoughts he has developed easily and 
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naturally with a master-hand, and has given us a compact little book, full of 
theology and of devout love for the Virgin Mother. 

There has been a fruitful harvest of meditations gathered from the seven last 
words recorded of our blessed Lord; but here we are reminded that there are 
seven words recorded of the blessed Mother of Christ, that they are words full 
of wonderful depth and virtue, and they show us how full she was of sevenfold 
grace. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Thomas Charles Edwards, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 


This is one of a series of a so-named ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” prepared with a 
view to furnish Protestant Sunday-school teachers with a kind of running com- 
mentary of the Scriptures. 

As might be expected, the explanation of St. Paul’s doctrine is based upon 
the fundamental principle of Protestantism that all Scripture is of private inter- 
pretation, each and every one being left, as supposed, to make out the truths of 
Christianity and the obligations of the law of Christ as best he may from reading 
the Bible with care and pious intention. Hence there is no recognition in this 
volume of any divine authority, nor any human one either, to which the seeker 
for truth is or can be referred to decide what is or what is not the sense of Scrip- 
ture. While distinctly acknowledging and proving the ‘‘oneness” of the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations as a sacrificial religion, the writer, as a Pro- 
testant, justly shirks the evident conclusion that this ‘‘ oneness” of idea demands 
of Christianity the exhibition of some kind of sacrificial oblation as an act of 
worship. By what right, we might well ask,.do Protestants take it for granted 
that God established a divine visible church under Moses and then utterly 
abolished that fundamental idea of a practical religion at the coming of Christ? 
Where, then, is the ‘‘ oneness” of the dispensations? Was not the sacrifice of 
Christ the ¢rue sacrifice of the Mosaic dispensation typified by animal sacrifices in 
the practical religious worship of the Jews? Where is the Protestant Christian 
sacrifice ‘‘ showing forth the death of the Lord” in religious worship as the Jewish 
sacrifices showed it forth and in a most striking and appropriate fashion? 

We would beg this pious author to once sufpose that St. Paul had the estab- 
lishment of some such a Christian sacrifice in mind while writing this Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who had no idea of any other worthy kind of worship. We fancy 
he would discover in St. Paul’s language a little more logical consistency than 
his interpretation gives evidence of. 


A, B, C FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN. A series of Stories for Young Readers, 
with a word, now and then, to parents and grown folks. By the Rev. A. M. 
Grussi, C.PP.S. New York: P. J. Kenedy. 


What strongly marks this enjoyable little volume is the high religious 
motive inspiring its composition, of which every page gives evidence. This tone 
of affectionate pastoral interest which pervades it will deepen very sensibly the 
impressions which the ingeniously illustrated lessons in virtue it contains are 
calculated to make. It is just one of those ‘‘good” books which every boy or 
girl who is fortunate enough to get will read from beginning to end. Parochial 
libraries will need more than one copy to supply the demand. There is just one 
hastily penned, and we think regrettable, sentence in it, put in the form of a 
question on page 236, intimating that prayers for those who die apparently in 
sin are of little or no use. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


S. ALPHONSI M. DE LiGuorRI, EPIscopI, CONFESSORIS ET ECCLESI# DocToris LIBER 
DE CZREMONIIS Miss&. Ex Italico idiomate Latine redditus. _Opportunis notis ac 
novissimis S. R. C. decretis illustratus necnon appendicibus auctus, opera Georgii 
Schober, Congregationis SS. Redemptoris Sacerdotis. Editio altera emendata et aucta. 
Ratisbonz, Neo Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Sumptibus, Chartis et typis, Fr. Pustet. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND Lucy SMITH. Edited by George S. Merriam. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THOUGHTS OF MANY HEARTS. By a Member of the Ursuline community, Thurles. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


‘THE LITTLE FOLLOWER OF JESUS. A Book for Young Folks, based and built on The 
Following of Christ. First and Second Book. By the Rev. A. M. Grussi, C.PP.S. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy. 


THE POPE AND IRELAND. Containing newly discovered historical facts concerning the 
forged bulls attributed to Popes Adrian IV. and Alexander III. Together with a sketch 
of the union existing ‘between the Catholic Church and Ireland, from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth century. By Stephen J. McCormick, editor of the San Francisco Monitor. 
San Francisco: A. Waldteufel; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


THOM A Kempis DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Libri Quatuor, Textum edidit, Consid- 
erationes ad cujusque libri singula capita ex ceteris ejusdem Thomz 4 Kempis opusculis 
collegit et adjecit Hermanus Gerlach, Canonicus eccl. Cathed. Limburg, Jur. Utr. Dr. 
Opus Posthumum. Friburgi Brisgoviz et S. Ludovici: Sumptibus, Herder. 


HoME RULE AND FEDERATION. With Remarks on Law and Government and International 
Anarchy, and with a proposal for the federal union of France and England as the most 
important step to the Federation of the World. By a Doctor of Medicine, author 
of The Elements of Social Science. London: E. Truelove. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY.—Moral Philosophy; or, Ethics and Natural Law. 
By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Second edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benzi- 
ger Bros. 

CAMPION. A Tragedy, in a Prologue and Four Acts. By the Rev. G. Longhaye, S.J. 
Translated into English blank-verse by James Gillow Morgan. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


LEssons FROM OuR Lapy's Lire. By the author of The Little Rosary of the Sacred Heart. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


EssAYs, CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. By Aubrey De Vere, LL.D. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY, GOVERNMENT, AND INDUSTRY. 
By Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. New York: Cassell & Co. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE ‘VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS.’ With Devotions for the Novena in 
preparation for the Feast of Pentecost. Compiled from various sources by a Sister of 
Mercy. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


“*MARY OF NAZARETH.” A Legendary Poem in Three Parts. By Sir John Croker Barrow, 
Bart., Author of ‘‘The Valley of Tears,’ ‘‘Towards the Truth,” and other Poems. 
Part II. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








